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Oman: improving agriculture 


By Hussein Shehdadeh 

Special to The Stnr 

THE SOIL and the sea are the true 
treasures of the Sultanate. In a 
wide-ranging interview published 
recently in At Ittibad. ttie Abu 
Dhabi -based Arabic newspaper. 
Sultan Qaboos called for the 
scientific development of farming 
and fishing us alternative sources 
of national income when oil reven- 
ues have crashed to record low. 
The Omani monarch was critical ol 
the country's "haphazard" agricul- 
ture and said that most of the land 
in tiie nation that could be culti- 
vated was being improperly used. 

Ninety-nine per cent of Oman's 
300,000 sci km ore not cultivated, 
which soys something of the arid- 
ity of the country. The main crops 
to be cultivated in the Sultanate 
include dates, limes, bananas, 
mangoes, coconuts, alfalfa and 
vegetables. Cultivation is centered 
on the 250 kilometre long Batinah 
coastal plain, where there are 
some 10-15.000 smallholdings 
totalling some 20,000 hectares. 
There are also some 800- 1,000 
small well-gardens around Salafah 
in the south, and many cultivated 
oases in (he northern interior, 
most of which straddle wadi beds. 

Or F.W. Dutton from Ourham 
University, is an agricultural spe- 
cialist on the Arabian Peninsula. In 
July 1985, he participated in a 
conference in England about 
Oman, where he held lectures on 
the possibilities of modernizing 
Omani agriculture. His contribu- 
tion, "up-dating agricultural and 
associated rural enterprises." was 
published in a small pamphlet by 
Exeter University Centre ot Arab 
Gulf Studies. 

Dr Dutton sees it as a good sign 
that new agricultural land areas 
are being reclaimed in Oman, but 
production methods still leave 
much to be desired, as far as irri- 
gation is concerned. There is a 
lack of w.nter everywhere in 
Oman. The peasants dig their 
wells deeper, as well as digging 
new ones which they equip with 
pumps. Despite this development, 
there have been lew improvemen- 
ts with the efficiency of water 
consumption. Oman has not quite 
followed suit with regards to 
agriculture-technology, com- 
pared to her neighbours, Dutton 
believes, but he mentions that 
there are a number of interesting 
experiments taking place In the 
country. One ol them Is at Oman 
Sun Farms near Sohar. which Is a 
farm with 400 hectares. Among 
things cultivated are fodder, aided 
by Irrigation technology, and on 21 
heolares — sheltered from the 
eun-ivegetables are cultivated. 

Dr Dutton concludes that this 
project show 3 what can be 
achieved with first-olass man- 
. agement and advanced techn- 
ology, when optimal use is made 
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Oman's seas are saturated with fish 
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ml development in the south. In a 
desert region, Petroleum Develop- 
ment of Oman (the state-owned cfl 
company) has managed to culti- 
vate 100 hectares of de9erl lo 
green fields. If this project proves 
profitable, it is expected that pri- 
vate interest will quickly establish 
farms in the area. 

Most of the infrastructure re- 
quired to develop the commercial 
fishing industry — including coW 
stores, Ice plants, marine work- 
shops and jetties — was com- 
pleted during the ten years to the 
end of 1985. During that period, 
the Fisheries Promotion Fund, now 
managed by Oman Bank for the!' 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisher- ! 
ies, sold more than 5.000 fishing : 
boats and 10,000 engines to li-- 
shermen at subsidized prices. Ac- : 
cording to the Agriculture and Fi- ' 
sheries Ministry, the emphasis ; 
during the third five-year plan will ' 
be on research into production, 
distribution and marketing, relnfor- '* 
cement of fisheries extention ser- 
vices and the construction of fur- 
ther jetties. 

Completion this year of the Ma- 
rine Science and Fisheries Centre 
at Baushar, near Muscat, will faci- 
litate a more detailed study ol 
Oman's marine life and more ac- 
curate assessment of fish slocks. 

A recent report published by the 
Central Bank of Oman quotes 8 
figure of 300,000 tonnes as a 
potential annual yield, compared 
to a total catch in 1985 of 1 14,000 
tonnes. 

Oman's varied catch includes ; 
kingfish. tuna, batucada, sardines, 
queenflsh, snappers, grey reef . 
sharks, abalone. cuttlefish, spiny 
lobsters and shrimps. To protect , ! 
lobster stocks — - which are 
threatened by over-fishing — the ! 
government has shortened the 
lobster season. Although the 
potential catch may seem rela- 
tively impressive, the Omani monr 
arch insists on the possibility ot. j 
improving: "Fisheries resources j 
could be exhausted If we do not 
know how to make the best use ot ; 
them and to conserve them. We 
would like fish species to multiply 
Strict instructions have been lea-, 
ued for both conservation and ex- i 
ploltation In a scientific manner.-'." 

The seas off Oman are truly 
teeming with fish. Scientific knowl-; 
edge of where the best fishing - 
grounds are, methods for Improve 
ing yields and, most important, tli^; 
means for processing, marketing 
and distributing the catch, have fO . 
be more fully enhanced. • < 

"it Is He who hath subjected the 
sea unto you, that ye may, eat f|8h 
thereoutof." This extract from the 
Holy Quran might have made fqf, 
the Azd tribe — the first Arabian 
Inhabitants of Oman almost 1,000 
years ago. • ' 
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Laying the ground for a 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 


LEGAL RIGHTS play a big role in 
the development of a progressive 
society. And the government in its 



bid to provide the Kingdom with 
the necessary manpower for a 
strong legal system has embarked 
on laying the foundations for the 
establishment of a Legal institute 
to undertake the training of Jorda- 
nian judges. 


of Cassation and members of the 
Facilities of Law at Jordan and 
Mu’tha universities, is universally 
recognized as an expert on legal 
education. 
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ARABIC FOR SPEAKERS OF OTHER 
LANGUAGES 


To add an expert touch to the 
scheme, Dr Kenneth. C. Crawford 
was Invited to Jordan by the Am- 
erican Mid East Educational and 
Training Services (AMIDEAST) to 
lecture on various legal topics, in- 
cluding the role of the Federal Ju- 
dicial Centre and the training of 
American federal judges. 


In a lecture at the American 
Centre in Amman, the legal expert 
stated that the United States, dur- 
ing the last 60 years has gone 
through a sort of ‘Civil Rights Re- 
volution. We take pride in our re- 
cognition of civil rights and the 
protection of all citizens.' 


The Language Centre at the University of Jordan 
announces that courses in Modern Standard Arabic for 
speakers, of other languages will commence on 
January 31 , and will last for 16 weeks. Two programmes 
will be offered: 

1. The intensive programme In which classes meet in 
the morning for 20 hours per week, 
Saturday-Wednesday. The fee for these courses is 
JD 140 per term. 

2. The regular programme in which classes meet 6 


Dr Crawford, who has met with 
the Minister of Justice, the Court 


hours per week (5:30 - 7:10 Saturday. Monday and 
Wednesday). The fee for these courses Is JD SD per 


Those Interested please call at the Language Centre 
for registration between 20*30 January 1987. 


t-’UR fr'S^MY 

New building at an excellent location on Abdul Hameed Sharaf 
Street near the Professional Association Building, Shmelsani. 
One ground floor of 300 mu for a reception area, six apartment 
unltB each has an area of 200 m 2 . In addition the building has a 
car parking area. The building can be used as an embassy, 
consulate, offices, doctor's clinics or school. Building will be 
available for occupancy end of March 1987. 

For further information please contact 
665948/9 Eng. Nabeel 
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AHAaiO SPECIALTIES 
Friday lunch at ALMansaf offers Ihe best in 
traditional or special Arabic dishes. Getved 
buffet style, you can relax and savor tradi- 
tional mezzo and a marvelous main 
course - a wonderful weekend irsat for voi 1 
-or your guests. 






INDIAN FOOD 

, Try the uriusual every Sunday evening at 
the Marriott. Join us for a special taste treat 
: from the Sub-continent. 




. . ? SavorthetasteQflndlawIthitsrlohand ! 

< .. i.yariadduislnes from eveiy part 0 , i 

o X : . : P!ch papadiims; spicy sauces, and tender ‘ 

: ; •; mutton, beef or fresh fish dishes makea i ' ' ;• : . 
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Dr Crawford said that the US is 
suffering from a backlash of per- 
haps too much emphasis on civil 
rights cases. The courts, he ad- 


Dr Crawford 
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ded, are clogged with, whal e 
termed, 'Frivolous and Malicto/ 
cases.' stemming mainly from |h>. 
overabundance of civil rlghti 
cases. Some observations of tli: 
problem has proved that the fei 
eral court system has its doors 
open to all, even to those litigants 
without lawyers. Another observa- 
tion ia that understanding frivolous 
litigation phenomenon require 
courts to look at the social art 
cultural background from which t 
is merging. 

"We live in an era of great em- 
phasis upon rights. Americans 
have not quite gotten up to speed 
in the recognition of their duties, 
but they yield to no-one In the 
world In the assertion of their 
rights.” 

He added that the courtroom 
doors may have been opened too 
wide and created a public percep- 
tion which is one of the causes for 
the flood of worthless litigation. 

How does the public ses the: 
federal judiciary? They see them 
dispatching fleets of school buses, 
overseeing faculty promotions and 
tenure, redistricting cities and 
states, overseeing the administra- 
tion of prisons, setting personnel 
policies for police and fire depart- 
ments. They have kept the Moo- 
nies safe and warm in the airports, 
arranged for universal availability 
of pornography. They have even, 
with God-llke detachment, deter- 
mined, give or take a week or two, 
when life begins. 

The federal courts were there 
when a teacher hit her rebellious 
pupil, a principal has searched 
lockers for guns or pot, a minority 
member given a 'C' when he ex- 
pected an ‘A 1 , a teacher fired for : . 
alleged Incompetence, a student : 
sent home because of an obsGen- ; 
ity on his T-shirt, a secretary can- j 
sured for refusing to make coffee, 
a male pilot fired for becoming a ; 
female pilot, ... whatever the proo- k 
lem. ; 

The point is that the federal ‘ 
courts have taken them all,' invited j ; 
the public in, waived their fees » ; 


they couldn't pay and given them j 
free lawyers. Thus society re-. 


sponded to this with the notp 1 ) 
that there Is virtually nothing try 1 
the federal courts won't tackle 
and people have come to look at 
them a 3 the arbiter of all their con- 
troversles, the resolver of all thej 
confllcta, and the guarantor Of * 1 > 
their perceived rights. I 


Italian Premier, Foreign Minister 
praise Jordan’s peace efforts 


Editor’s note: During the visit of Their Majes- 
ties King Hussein and Queen Noor and the 
accompanying delegation to Italy last week, 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Ad-Dustour Arabic daily and The Jerusalem 
Star weekly Mr Mahmoud El-Sherif con- 
ducted an interview , also on behalf of Jor- 
dan Television, with Italian Prime Minister 
Mr Bettlno Craxi. Another interview was 
made with Italian Foreign Minister Mr Juliu 
Andreotti and was conducted by Mr El-Sherif 
and Jordan Television Director of News 
Dept. Mr Ibrahim Shazadeh. Following is 
the text of both interviews. 


A: The government of Italy has al- 


ways supported concrete initia- 
tives, and will support this (Jorda- 


tives, and will support this (Jorda- 
nian) initiative, because It iB a con- 
crete one. We can offer technical 
and financial collaboration and I 
have also said that we shall be 


the covenlng of ,a preparatory 
committee, which Is supposed 
to precede the meeting of an 
International conference on the 
Middle East conflict? 


Jordanian plan is a 
concrete one — 
Craxi 


A: We are not the party directly 
concerned wfth this. But we can 
provide good advice for those who 
may need it. But we think that the 
King of Jordan has such wisdom 
that he does not need our good 
advice. 


Interview with Prime 
Minister Craxi 


and specific responsibility In this 
area, and in solving the problem 
associated with area. 


Conducted by 
Mahmoud El-Sharlf 


Q: Your Excellency, you have 
conducted negotiations with 
His Majesty King Hussein and 
the Jordanian delegation. I 
wonder If you would give us 
some indication on the topics 
covered, and the agreements 
reached? 


A: We have had very frank talks 
with His Majesty and the Jorda- 
nian delegation, marked by the 
spirit of deep friendship, and we 
have discussed ail the problems 
existing in the Middle East. Also, 
because Jordan has a particular 


Q: Has the subject of activating 
the peace process been brought 
up? 

A: Yes, we have discussed in gen- 
eral all the problems that every- 
body knowB about, because they 
have been there on the table, un- 
fortunately, for a long time. And 
we have also discussed new ideas 
concerning concrete initiatives 
which can be taken, and In this 
context we discussed the eco- 
nomic initiative and the five-year 
plan of economic development. 

Q: Has any agreement been 
reached on the extent of Italian 


second to no one In Europe. We 
also believe that we have to conti- 
nue working in the political frame- 
work, and to continue to work in 
the political dimension, so as to 
give a just solution to the conflict 
(of the area), a solution which 
must be based on the restitution 
of Arab territory to the Arabs, and 
which must also be based on 
peace and security for all the 
states of the region, and therefore 
security of the state of Israel. 

All this under international gua- 
rantees. So as to reach a solution 
for the Palestinian people and 
their legitimate rights. Therefore to 
achieve all this, it is essential to 
have as a starting point — Jord- 
anian -Palestinian understanding 
and agreement. The more this is 
delayed, the greater the delay be- 
comes of having a road leading to 
negotiations process, which will 
lead to a successful process for a 
lasting peace. 


Q: Vou have received, the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Israel recently. Do you 
feel that the chemistry of peace 
Is more promising this year than 
before, the achievement of 


peace as a result of the discuss- 
ions you had? 


A: I find that the situation is still a 
very complicated one. And I do not 
Bee solutions in the short term. 
This does not mean that one 
should not endeavour to try to 
open those doors that seem 
closed at the moment. 


support to Jordan's programme 
for economic development In 
the occupied territories? 


Q: Has any scenarios, any 
mechanisms, bosh prepared for 


G: Italy haB been embroiled In 
some unfortunate vollent activi- 
ties from abroad, and It has 
been active In mobilizing others 
In combating International ter- 
rorism. Do you feel that the 
recent developments In Wash- 
ington have weakened the 
international rasolve In this re- 
spect? And how do you per- 
ceive the correlation between 
denial of human rights and Jus- 


Interview with Foreign 
Minister Andreotti 


So the federal courts, in won* l 
. daring why they afe beselged witn j 
frivolous litigation, must recognize j.« 
In seeking a solution to' theprpD’j 
|em that, In part, they asked for 
Activist judges have done wha; • 
they believed had to be ddrift ; 
usually what 1 Congress -shop' 
have done but didn’t. But now- 
they have t 0 : relnforoe the control* 
thav have over frivolous litigation -■ 
ana to separate the gopd from 'ns. . 
/bad and to weed out the lltiflicuf. 

, junk.. ' ! 

. Dr Crawford emphasized 
solutions to this problem are be|M.. \ 
found, and that some of the way*. 5 
: that the US backlog of cases . % 
: be Solved Include the education^: 

/ the American public that while oj". s 
, right? will be protected, the fed®£¥. 
■.'Courts are pot foresees wPr ? 
•' lack merit. - • V. ? 


Q: What Is the significance of 
this visit by His Majesty King 
Hussein to Italy? 

A: The bilateral relations between 
our two countries are excellent In- 
deed. And I think we have had the 
possibility of assessing this reality 
during the two days of meetings 
we held. We tried to study the 
ways of rendering them more 
Internal and helpful for both sides. 
The particular significance of the 
visit of His MalSBty the King of 
Jordan to Rome now la linked to 
his initiative In adapting a project 
which Is aimed a trying to make 
the crisis In the Middle East get 
out of Its present stalemate. It is 
a so aimed at giving a more pos- 
itive solution, particularly that this 
programme is aimed at putting 
together International aid for the 
Arab population lining in the West 
Back. And we consider this pro- 
gramme a good Initiative. But we 
must Say, we do not believe that It 
would weaken the Palestinian 
cause. But Instead it is going to 
he, P It.-, to aeBist It. And In this 
respect I must add, that, of 
course, the project Of aid to these 
paopte Is not a substitute for a po- 
Htloal solution to the Palestinian 
Prejlem which must always be 
!£E! u ^ Qr the limelight and be 
H ? 1 Jh? highest consideration 


And how does It perceive the 
mechanism by which an inter- 
national Conference can be 
convened, preceded by the 


meeting of a preparatory com- 
mittee? What are the possibili- 
ties of peace? 

A: I must say that the situation Is 
far from being a positive one. And 
there are too many divisions In the 
Arab world Itself. And also among 
the Palestinians, where the PLO 
has undergone a serious crisis. 
And all these elements of course, 
do not favour a solution for the 
problem of the Middle East. Italy 
and the E.E.C (group) have sup- 
ported the accord of 1 1 February 
1986 (between Jordan and the 
PLO) considering It, a positive step 
towards a solution. Unfortunately, 
the difficulties which have, subse- 
quently arisen, have not rendered 
it possible to go along this path, 
and though the accord has not 
been nullified altogether, we are 
witnessing a stalemate In the si- 
tuation. 



As to the conference, I think 
that, in principle, the EEC IB fa- 
vourable to such an initiative. But 
what is necessary is to know be- 
fore hand, and quite clearly what 
its contents are going to be, and 
to do this. It Is also required to 
speak In a somewhat tow voice, 
with an understone, about the pre- 
paratory committee, not to give 
too much publicity about it before 
convening a conference. 

But what Is also another impor- 
tant factor Is to find whal Is the 
will of Israel. Because we must 
take Into account the weight It has 
on the public opinion of the United 
States, and in this regard, it Is an 
Important element, which has to 
be taken Into consideration. 

Q: Mr Peres has visited Rome 
recently. He had met with Ita- 
lian officials. Did you detect any 
encouraging signs of the Israe- 


Mr Andreotti 


lie accepting a final peaceful so- 
lution to the conflict? 


^ because without such 
M u i lo n. the whole region would 
- Si! !)P® to ha In a condition of In- 


stability, , 

1 & vl8, tad Jordan a 
>«*ra 0 o. y our 
■ ! <>1 &«tonee Mr SpadOr 

I : SSLSr WP'k the lMWdle . E*et 
■k‘ £*3"%- X?* etw rwelvetl^ here 
: p Mubarak of 

of leraeU fn the 
• the *e Contacts* how 


V-Sffl!! th * possibility of ji 
f 9 peace Irj the Middle 


Now we are considering the 
possibilities of convening an (Inter- 
national) conference. I think it 
would be wise — as a first step to 
focus on a preparatory committee, 
because this would have a two 
fold purpose. Obtaining (first) the 
committment by the countries 
concerned, and from the perman- 
ent members of the Security 
Council, it would also allow not to 
• address directly, preconditions; 
which would certainly make the 
conference fall, before It 1 haB a 
,. chance of convening. 

.1 I Ihlrik that this Is a atep vyhksh 
- is possible, I mean that of orflanlz- 
Ing ai .. preparatory committee. 
Another thing that 18 also; Impor- 
; tant is thst of : attaching a high 
> priority :to : the ver*y urgent prob- 
Tams cdhnectad to the situation of 
.the (refugee) camps in Lebanon. 

: And we cannot wait. They cannot 
wait; At least we must do sorne- 
j thing urgent to at least atop the 
njassacrea. • 

1 Q; Reflecting on the forming of 
j a ^reparatoiy committee, we 
?are reminded of the facts that 
due to the recent developments 


West Bank eco- 
nomic plan will not 
weaken Palestinian 
cause — Andreotti 


In Washington, there Is a feeling 
that the present administra- 
tions power to take hold Initia- 
tives has been eroded. Besides, - 
the US has always been reluc-. 
tent about adopting the Idea of 
an International conference to 
solve the problem of the Middle 
East, Do you see a role for the 
European Community In con- 
vincing the American Adminis- 
tration of the necessity of con- 
vening an International confer- 
ence for the Middle East? 

A;. Well, ( think all efforts must be 
made In order to avoid this current 
problem of what has been balled 
irongate and Its negative conse- 
quences. So that It would not af- 
fect negatively both the global ne- 
gotiations between the US and the 
Soviet Union, and the foreign po- 
licy of the Amerlcap Administration 
as a whole. 


Jordan 



Prime Minister Bettlno Craxi 


tlce to the Palestinians and the 
spread of violence in our region 
and abroad? 

A: Independently of what other 
countries may decide to do, we 
have fought, and we will continue 
to fight terrorism. And we have 
been able to see that the situation 
has been calmer for us, although 
two days ago, at the airport of Mi- 
lan, we captured a Lebanese 
carrying 1 1 kilos of plastic explo- 
sives. 


This is a very bad sign. But 
there is also no doubt that these 
lasting conflicts (In the Middle 
East) offer ground for terrorism. 
So there Is this need lo solve this 
problem of granting the legitimate 
rights for those who do not have 
them. Although this does not jus- 
tify in any way, the very tragic 
acta of terrorism we have been 
victims of. 


lutlon to the conflict? 

A: Well, it seema that there Is less 
hostility, opposition, in principle. In 
the position of the Israeli side 
(Regarding the idea of an Inter- 
national conference). But the ap- 
proach of. the Israelis, Is that the 
conference should not be a sub- 
stitute to direct contacts, between 
the parties concerned. And In my 
view he Is right. Because should 
an international conference try to 
address all the problems related to 
the conflict, then these problems 
would, bei so many, lhat the con- 
ference cannot, handle. And it Is In 


the Interest of nobody that that 
should happen. Prime Minister 
Peres said while he was here In 
Italy, that peace in the Middle East 
has never been nearer than it is 
now. I hope It is so. although I 
must say. I am less optimistic. 

Q: To shift to another subject, 
regarding the Gulf war. You 
know that Iraq has responded 
positively to all peace Initiatives 
to end this war. What pressures 
can Italy and the EEC countries 
exert on Iran to respond to the 
peace Initiatives? 

A: Well, up to now, all initiatives 
undertaken, have had no effect 
whatsoever, because Iran's condi- 
tion to condemn the initiator of Ihe 
war has not been met, and be- 
cause Iran is only willing to negoti- 
ate with another government In 
Iraq. And of course, that Is not 
possible. 

Nonetheless, we have never; 
ceased applying friendly press? 
urea upon the countries ■concern- 
ed, so they oan accept a cease- 
fire. and put an end to this absurd 
conflict, which up to now has only 
favoured the merchants of arms,., 
and those who are trying to fUr- ; 
ther, divide the area. Therefore we 1 
wish that Ihe countries of the re* ' 
glon establish some sort of (Mo- 
dus Vivendi) a way of living logs-, 
ther, that is reasonable, ana Which 
also corresponds to the. hopes of ; 
the people of the region, who have 
beep suffering for a lopg time frojn 
war and terrorist actions/ \ ;; 


. . Australian prime minister for' Jprdan • •; 

MR BOS Hawke, Australia's Prime Minister will too JWfjng ^ '■] 
visit to Jordan on the 23 January; as part of the overseas 
programme which will also .take him to Switzerland. .. 

During his visit, Mr Hawke will, mist His Majesty - > kind 
HuaMln, Prim. Minister Zaid RHal, and hlah rankin9 0f<l- r ',; 
dials. Ha is expected to be briefed on the Middle. Eai t situs- . . 
tlpn and the Jordanian Five-Year Economic Plan.. . j 
Mr Hawke's visit is primarily political. The Aufltra! t 

bassador/ Mr Tarry Goiflln. stated Ih an ^ 

trails lias adopted an even handed position |n th e ^M|odle : , 
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bast conflict and supported the Palostjnlan rlght for _ 
detprrnlnatlori/the ambassador ■ 

will" bring a potential for greater bilateral .13 ygjjjy 
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Products of urban civilization 
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All stories by Frida Mdannt 
Special fo The Star 

ACCORDING TO the latest Unlcef 
estimates, there are over 30 mill- 
ion street children scattered all 
over the world. These untortunate 
young ones aro divided into two 
categories: those on the street, 
but still keep some links with their 
families,' and ‘those who are to- 
tally on their own.' The latter form 
about 30 per cent of the total. 

How and why did these children 
come to bo where they are? In- 
vestigations have revealed that 
they are the end-product of a big 
chain of numerous causes and ef- 
fects which in themselves, can be 
attributed to social problems, such 
ns delinquency and violence. Of- 
ten they aro products of excessive 
rural-to-urban migration, unem- 
ployment, extreme poverty, and 
broken families. 

All these force them into the 
streets- into a life of fear and 
exploitation; pushed into streets 
on their own to make an early at- 
tempt for independence. 

Urban civilization and the explo- 
sive growth of modern cities, mi- 
gration from the countryside to the 
cities for better opportunities, and 
the growth of urban population 
have added considerably to the 
growth of the number of street 
children. In some cases, large fa- 
milies of six to 10 children, with a 
low income and a jobless father or 
father-figure, obliges the elderly 
children to go out to the streets 
and earn a living while the mother 
takes care of the smaller ones. 
Sometimes parents are obliged to 
work long hours away from home 
thereby leaving the children be- 
hind to took after themselves. 
Among the reasons for the up- 
surge In their numbers are inap- 
propriate education, large num- 
bers of students In one class and 
fear of unemployment after school 
which leads to a number of 
drop-outs, who seek refuge In the 
streets. The present global reces- 
sion which has gone beyond the 
control of most developing 
nations, and the deficiency In 
economic growth coupled with po- 
pulation Increase have seriously 
aggravated the problem. 

Unlike orphans or the handicap- 
ped, street children cannot be 
given a precise definition, or a de- 
nnite record of their numbers. 
Governments normally keep sta- 
tistics of those who are in prison 
or In school and of those who are 
employed, but hardly do they 
bother with those who do not 
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Early attempt at financial Independence 
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Instinct to learn prevails on the street 






Survival lies In gang membership 


come under these categories. 

Some officials refer to them as 
"children In an irregular situation" 
and others do not distinguish them 
from delinquents. Expressions 
used to discuss the same phe- 
nomenon vary from one country to 
another, and from one language to 
another, which provokes different 
reactions. For many, the term 
'street child' only provokes images 
of care-free youth, and for others, 
a nuisance. 

During the day, these street 
children shine shoes, sell different 


articles at traffic lights, clean 
windscreens, carry shopping-bags 
at market places, and do whatever 
they can to survive. Their clothes 
are ragged and their skins look 
unhealthy. There Is maturity bey- 
ond their years In the expressions 
on their faces. 


In the evenings, they are found 
behind piles of cardboard boxes 
left In doorways or any other place 
where they can find shelter. When 
they wake up in the morning, they 
are not sure of where the next 
meal is coming from. Most of the 


time, they cannot make plans and 
sometimes do not know If they nru 
'coming or going'. They live, work, 
sleep and maybe die uncarod for 
and unprotected. 

In the long run, where nothing Is 
stable, there are certain distor- 
tions of the mind. Many young- 
sters loss track of time and even 
distance can become a vague 
concept. Moving about often 
makes It difficult for them to form 
lasting human relationships and 
consequently, many are emo- 
tionally Immature and have a de- 
sperate need for affection 


TOE GENERAL Federation of 
Charitable Societies es- 
timates that Jordan will not 
be In any need of children's 
Institutions for the next 10 
years. It also stated that, cur- 
rently, there are some insti- 
tutions with hardly enough 
children to Keep them run- 
ning. 

It seems. that children in 
Jordan fall under . the first 
category of the Unloef divi- 
sion, "they ere on the 
streets, but keep links with 
their; families." Some of 
them work after school 
hours to raise some extra 
pocket money. Others ere 
drop-outs, who are obliged 
to help an underemployed 
parent or spend on tho or- 
phaned brothers and sisters. 
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it a problem in Jordan? 


Some are forced into the 
streets by step-parents to 
earn some money to help 
feed all the hungry mouths 
at home. 

The Chief of Social 
Defence Section at tha Min- 
istry of Labour and Social 
Development, Mr Farpuk Na- 
ghaway thinks that Jordan 
enjoys an enviable position 
vIs-a-vlB this global phenom- 
enon. ‘The authorities are 
concerned about the safety 
of those at the traffic lights 
and find the ways of prevent- 
ing them from accidents and 
exploitation by the elders.' 
Mr Naghaway however noted 
that, one negative aspect 
about them Is “their early 
financial Independence. They 
are most likely to misuse It, 


he added. 

Under the normal circum- 
stances * these children 
Should be guided and trained 
before they embark on the 
road of an early financial In- 
dependence, because they 
are still emotionally, educa- 
tionally and socially Imma- 
ture, Mr Nag ha way ex- 
plained. 

He added that the strong 
family ties and the type Of 
extended families in Jordan 
7"- th ® brother or uncle 
father-figure. Institutions 
and tribal unions — eli- 
minate the existence of the 
problem and provide security 
for children. 

. The Directorate of Public 


Security, on the other hand, 
keeps an eye on the streets 
and any child who Is found 
wandering at odd hours In 
strange places ia returned to 
where he or she belongs. Dr 
Sabrl Bheihat, Chief of Stu- 
dies end Information Section 
at the directorate agreed 
that “these children are ne- 
gative delinquents who act 
like adults.” Their proper 
place ia at the schools and 
playgrounds and not on the 
streets, he said. He also ass- 
ured the general public that 
security officials are yet to 
came across unsheltered 
children during the night, 
and that if they did, they 
would guarantee their 
protection and safety. 


Their dnfencu mechanism t 
survival under such condWOM' 
tho stroot gnng. It prow 
protection, u sense of Identity 
a subslitulo for the family. 

Those then are the street 
dren and youth of tho world. 
are found In big cities of the w* 
loping world — Cairo, CatoJw 
Sao Paolo, or Lagos, and In i 
cities of the industrial world: w 
York, Paris and Rome. Though i , 
•origin of the cases may vary. » 
In the end. the result remains r 
seme. 


Who are theyl 


Children who survive by JJj* 
dients, by theft and by vfoie^, 

Children who are used unsflj. 
pulously by others; mlstrs® , 
Imprisoned, even eliminate 

Children whom the world 
to forget or ignore. . , 

Children who see grown*#., 
as their enemies. 

r 

Children nobody smiles to. 
body cuddles, nobody pi’ 01 *' •; 
nobody comforts. 

Millions of ‘street children 
live alone, undernoun 
since birth. 
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Children adjust at Bayader Home Centre 
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Time for excerclses: sound mind in a sound body 







Adjustment Is possible through play 




AT BAYADER in Wadi-Seer, a 
two-storey building with a garden 
and spacious playgrounds accom- 
modates 45 homeless children 
and orphans who are taught, nou- 
rished and cared for by 16 staff 
members imbued with the dedi- 
cated spirit to provide these chil- 
dren with a home. 

Children are often admitted to 
the institution when families, who 
are unable to provide the proper 
social and financial support, apply 
for help. Sometimes they are 
brought In by the police to protect 
them from vagrancy. 

Social workers and teachers at 
the institution supervise all 


aspects of the children’s lives and 
attempt at promoting good rela- 
tions between them and their fa- 
milies during their stay. They ar- 
range visits between the children 
and parents or relatives during ho- 
lidays and maintain contacts with 
them while they are away from the 
Institution. 

MrB Amal, Faqeer, director of 
the Institution in an interview with 
The Star said that all the children 
attend nearby schools and there 
are regular contacts between their 
school teachers and social wor- 
kers to supervise and assess their 
adjustment and progress. Recrea- 
tional activities are arranged in- 




Proper meals are just one part of the care offered 


EMBASSY OF INDIA, AMMAN 
REPUBLIC DAY 

To mark the Republic Day of India, a flag-holstlng cer- 
emony will take place on Monday January 26, 1987 at 
9:00 A.M. at the Embassy of India, First Circle, Jabal Am- 
man. Ail Indian nationals are cordially invited to attend. 


side and outside the institution. 
Children watch selected TV pro- 
grammes, video films and are 
taken out for trips to parks and 
amusement centres. 


To widen their scope of knowl- 
edge, the children have acess to a 
small library which contains a va- 
riety of books and novels. A doctor 
from the Ministry of Health con- 
ducts medical care and advise 
twice a week. 


The Ministry of Labour and So- 
cial Development provides all the 
necessary materials, food, clothing 
and a financial allocation of JD 3 
a month as pocket money for 
each child. 

Mrs Faqeer further added that 
children stay In the Institution until 
the age of 12 when they are 
transferred to Martyr Wasfi Al-Tell 
Centre where they continue their 
studies or proceed to vocational 
training centres. 


A child 
saved 

OMAR, NOW seven years old, 
was brought In from the 
Btreeta by the police at the 
age of five. His parents were 
divorced soon after he was 
born. He grew up with 
step-parents who never gave 
him any proper care and at- 
tention. No wonder he took 
to the streets. 

When first accepted Into 
the Home Care Institution, 
he made several attempts to 
escape, but was always even- 
tually brought back by the 
police. His supervisors and 
social workers however man- 
aged to establish warm and 
friendly relations between 
him and his mother. 

Omar who has been able 
to overcome his traumatic 
domestic experience, now 
goes to school and his 
school teachers and social 
workers are pleased with his 
adjustment and progress. 
His mother visits him at 
the institution and he spends 
some of his holidays with 
her. 

Omar Is now happy at the 
institution and plays the role 
of an advisor to other chil- 
dren about the hazards of 
running off to the streets, 
having experienced Its Inse- 
curity himself. One of the so- 
cial workers supervising 
Omar said that she Is very 
happy at his transformation 
and very glad at his adjust- 
ment. 


British Airways 

The worlds favourite airline. S 


NEW SCHEDULE TO LONDON 




Amman 


Come and EnJaya Drink 
m the Host Maxing 
Atmosphere InTown 

THE OAE>5 SUNKEN 
LOUNGE 

The Happy Hour is Dally 
from 500 to 700 P.ri. 
Order Vbur favourite Drink 
and the Next One Is on us. 


EVERY NIGHT ONE PRIZE 
WEEKEND STAY AT 


* NEW WEDNESDAY FLIGHT TO * 
LONDON WITH A CONVENIENT 
MORNING DEPARTURE TIME OF 0000. 

* 3 FLIGHTS EACH WEEK - 2 NON-STOP ’ 

* ALL FLIGHTS OPERATED BY * 
TRISTARS OFFERING YOU A CHOICE OF 
FIRST CLASS, SUPER CLUB AND 
ECONOMY CLASS. 





Arrival following day 


^ Amman oall 66 S 1 W 


For reservations ring British Airways 
641430, 641334, 641873 
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contact your local travel agent 
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middle east 

Lebanese-Syrian relations: 
ties on a popular level 
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By Mounir B. Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

BEIRUT — A main sticking point In 
the Muslim -Christian dialogue in 
Lebanon has been defining the fu- 
ture relationship with Syria and 
how close it should be. The Chris- 
tians in the 10-man Lebanese ca- 
binet have been reluctant to ac- 
cept the Muslim thesis in favour of 
a "distinctive relationship" with 
Damascus. Syria was reported to 
have made resumption of Its con- 
tacts with President Amin Ge- 
moyel, a Maronite Christian, cont- 
ingent on his acceptance of the 
proposed special ties with Dama- 
scus. Following is an assessed 
account of Syrian-Lebanese rela- 
tions. 

BASIC DEFINITION: An element- 
ary definition of the Arab identity 
of Lebanon is a natural Integration 
with Syria and a national commit- 
ment to Palestine. This basic defi- 
nition bypasses roglmos. policies 
and personalities. 

Just as dealing with the Pales- 
tine question and the Palestinian 
people should not depend on tho 
altitude of some loaders , organi- 
zations or policies, so must tho 
question of integration bo unre- 
lated to casual considerations and 
reactions. 

Tho relationship between Syria 
arid Lebanon is distinguished al- 
most as far ns the ties between 
two Arab status or even between 
two countries in tho world. It Is not 
confined to a geographical exten- 
sion, to SyriA being the gateway of 
Lebanon to the Arab region or to 
Lebanon's security being an Inte- 

S iral part of Syria's security. It runs 
ar deeper than these considera- 
tions to ties of kinship and every- 
day dealings, which cannot be dis- 
rupted by any tension between the 
two countries. 

SENIOR POSTS: The close ties 
between Syria and Lebanon were 
indicated by the senior posts held 
by nationals of each country In the 
other. Fares Al Khoury, of the vill- 
age of Kfir in the Hasbaya area of 
Lebanon, was Prime Minister and 
Speaker of the Parliament In Syria 
for several decades. Emir Shaklb 
and Adel Arslan carried out politi- 
cal activity In the two countries on 
the basis that - they were one 
country. 

- In the early I960' a two brothers 
were deputies In the Syrian and 
Lebanese Parliaments, Antoine 
Sehnacoul deputy for Beirut, and 
Honejn Sehnacoul was deputy for 
Damascus and minister In Syria at 
the Bame time. 

jn the armed forces, one 'of the 
main founders of the Lebanese. 
Army, Fouad Shehab, and his suc- 
cessor as Ai;my Commander, Adel 
Shehab, were: graduates of the. 
. Military Academy at Homs; Syria. 
At the same time, several, Le- 
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Hafez Al Assad 

rians travelled abroad by 
way of flolrut Port and Airport. 

As regarding kinship, there are 
few families in Lebanon who do 
not have a relative or In-law in the 
other country. Syrian families sent 
their children to study in Lebanese 
schools and universities, and Le- 
banese families had their children 
study at Homs or Damascus insti- 
tutes. 

ECONOMY: In spite of an eco- 
nomic estrangement in 1950, 
aimed at serving the interests of 
some shortsighted Damascus 
traders, the flow of manpower, ex-, 
pertlse and capital In both direc- 
tions did not stop. The President 
of the Lebanese Banks Associa- 
tion until recently. Dr Noma Azherl, 
was a minister In Syria In the early 
1960s. 

The depth of the relationship 
between the two countries was 
summed up by Syrian President 
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Lebanon and Syria to their benefit, 
which succeeded at various 
stages to cause some breach in 
those ties. 

In Lebanon, those fractions 
succeeded In playing up fears by 
some Lebanese by impressing on 
them that the relationship with Sy- 
ria would lead to the melt- 
ing of Lebanon's characteristics, 
and the smudging of Its personal- 
ity. 

They exploited some practices 
by the Ottoman rule end later per- 
iod to suggest that the relation- 
ship with Syria would Inevitably 
lead to the triumph of one Le- 
banese side over the other. So 
great was the fear engendered by 
these suggestions that the party 
concerned stuck to the French 
mandate to avoid any union with 
Syria. 

Some analysts even consider 
that the change of attitude to- 
wards the Syrian Initiative in 1 978, 
after Syria had entered Lebanon 
to help end all-out fighting in 
1976, was the Ideological refusal 
to admit that the protection of 
Christians had been achieved as 
the result of a Syrian Arab ges- 
ture. 

SUPERIORITY: In Syria, the group 
hostile to close Damascua-Belrut 
lias advocated the theory of Sy- 
ria's superiority over Lebanon In 
strength and resources and 
sought to portray the Lebanese 
economic prosperity as the result 
of exploitation of Syria's riches. 
The theory benefited from some 
shortsighted mercantile prac- 
tices in Lebanon for which the Le- 
banese paid the price. The 
hostile forces were thus able to 
bring about an economic break 
between the two countries. 

In addition to these factors, the 
isolationist Ideas In Lebanon ex- 
tended to some pan-Arab groups 
which suffered a disappointment 
at the Arab's abandonment of 
Lebanon and the feeling that many 
of the Arabs who viewed Lebanon 
as a playground before the war, 
later viewed it as a scorched 
ground on which to wage their 
battles. 

An attitude of haughtiness and 
pursuit of Interest which dictated 
the attitude of some Influential Le- 
banese quarters towards many 
Syrians who came to Lebanon for 
a livelihood heightened a feeling of 
caution towards Lebanon and a 
weakening of pan-Arab ties. 

BASE OF INTRIGUE: The two 
erroneous theories were exploited 
by a huge external and internal 
machinery to play the two coun- 
tries against each other on the ba- . 
ala that Syria had designs oh Le- 
banon, and that Lebanon was a 
base of. Intrlglie against Syria. It 
became clear that the quarters 
wfilch sought to divide and 'dis- 
member Lebanon were the same 
as.. thos? which seek to, strike at 
-Lebane^-Syrjan Integration. 

'■ Success of such. Integration 
could not .be achieved thrqugh 
paying lip service, to distinctive re- 
lations between tne' two countries 
but . by .commitment tq : a aeries of 
:prlnq!ples that governed and :pro- 
irjpted such: Integration. ;..v : i ■ 
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A blessed revelation 


WHEN I saw Adnan Khashoggl's picture on the cover of the lat- 
est Issue of 'Time' magazine, I could not help wondering if this 
Arab arms dealer would have received this same international 
claim if he had done something positive and constructive for his 
nation. Would 'Time' magazine, for instance, have thought of 
bestowing this world-wide recognition on Adnan Khashoggi, If he 
had done any service for his country or his nation? And why Is It 
that only corrupt Arab personalities get this recognition? Is the 
Intention of Western media to help encourage more corrupt per- 
sonalities to get out of the closet, as it were, and offer their 
service to Zionism, and to act contrary to the Interests of their 
nation? 

Adnan Khashoggi is becoming a household name in Western 
media because of his deep-rooted corruption. This Is the second 
time in a decade almost that 'Time' magazine chose an Arab 
personality for Its cover. The first was ex-president Sadat after 
he shook hands with Begin and co-sIgned the Camp David ac- 
cords In Washington D.C. The two cases are different in many 
respects, but both Sadat and Khashoggi decided to part com- 
pany with their nation's true interest, and consequently, both of 
them doserved this recognition by 'Time' magazine. 

Adnan Khashoggi's high life should bo of no concern to us. 
'Time' magazine goes to great lengths to capture the extrava- 
gant life of this first-class arms dealer who would be more than 
willing to sell anything for the highest bidder. We are told that he 
has a DC-8 which he bought in 1982 for $31 million with ac- 
cessories for an additional $9 million. He has homes In Marbella, 
Paris, Cannes. The Canary Islands, Madrid, Rome, 8elrut, Riy- 
adh, Jeddah and Monte Carlo. In ‘Time's description, Khashog- 
gi's yacht makes Queen Elizabeth's {Brittanla) looks like a 
‘package tour-ship’l 

His fleet, the magazine goes on to say, includes three 
commercial-size jets, twelve stretch Mercedes limousines, a 
total of 100 vehicles and a stable of Arabian horses. It coBts 
Adnan Khashoggi an estimated $250,000 a day to support his 
life style. His twelve estates around the world include a 180,000 
acre ranch in Kenya and a $30 million apartment that takes up 
two entire floors of a luxury building on Manhattan's Fifth 
Avenue. 'Time', in short, succeeds in portraying Khashoggi, the 
Arab arms dealer, as a dazzling super-legend of wealth and 
affluence. 

Khashoggl's history In selling out the Interests of his nation is 
quite long, and It would probably not be an exaggeration to say 
that Khashoggi will be present In every conspiracy against the 
Arab nations, and will always contribute to facilitating tne joba of 
those who attempt to undermine its basic goals and aspirations. 

During Numeirl’s dictatorial one-man rule that lasted more 
than fifteen years In Sudan, Adnan Kha8hoggl was Numeirl'B 
closest aid and confident. Both men co-operated In exploiting 
the vast resources of Sudan for their own personal Interest. 
Khashoggi presented hlmaelf as the ultimate cure for Sudan's 
economic ills, since, theoretically, ha had all the financial assets 
needed to turn Sudan Into an agricultural oasis in the Arab 
world. 

But instead of fulfilling his promises In upgrading the quality of 
life in Sudan, Khashoggi managed to Increase his own personal 
financial gains, while Sudan was thrown even deeper and 
deeper Into, the paths of misery and deprivation. 

Khaahdflgr8 role, in Sudan did not end there, for he saw one 
more opportunity by which he and Numelrl could boost their 
bank accounts. When Israel was looking for people to help In ■ 
transferlng the Falaahas (Ethiopian Jews) out of Ethiopia; and to ; ■ 
airlift them to Israel a couple of years ago, Khashoggi was on 
hand and offered his service In return for a generous Israeli > 
commission. • !'• 

But Khashoggl's most blatant and murderous deal was hie '• 
to|a In the transfer of American arms. to Iran via Israel. With the ; 
help of a few other International arms dealers, like the Iranian : 
Manucher Ghorbanlfar, the American Al Schwlmmer and the l8-: ; \ 
raell Yaacov Nlmrodl, Khashoggi ’struck tfila deal * which pro- 
mlsed to give the Iranians What they heeded moat; .weapons to ■ 1 
carry on their aggressive policies against Iraq, It al 9 o entailed ■ 
releasing .the American hostages , held In Ubanon. The Israeli# / 
would have benefited In' several ways: they would havesuo- , 
ceedsd ln prolonfllngrthe iran-lraq War/ thusWeekenlnjg/.dbtb 
.countries; jn^the process and neutralizing the.pdtenlfel dfUhelr |: 
threat to Israel for years to come. Theywbuld.naVe also proved •:/ 



arid Immediately cash on that by : asking for, more weapons and •■.! 
financial, aid. , ■ . V.V V ' vLL' -r 

V Kha&hoggHs main; problem is . that , he thlnksVhe:can outsmart-':, 
/everybody,; arid that he ball sell hia, nation out. for the. highest 
v bidder., ar\d th$n cbme buf cialrhtng' that ha Had his riatloh'8;beBt t 
‘ interest Irimfnd whan! he' rioted, In this or that, mariner. - ; s' ■ ■ ; ; 

■ “ For thls reason, ■ very faW Priople in this wprld: fell the slightest/ .' 
remprae When they herifo. foe news that Khashoggl's, oareer was ; 
taking a nose dive. It Wap ri blessed reyelatlon/v : 


iiiw 




middle east 


A Saudi challenge: 


Islam and development: Are there guidelines? 


By Hussein Shehadeh 

Special to The Star 

SHEIKH ABDEL Aziz bln Abdullah 
bln Baz Ib the leader of the religi- 
ous council, the Ulema which, 
together with the royal family 
manages development in Saudi 
Arabia. In an Interview he cites 
some of their greatest develop- 
ment problems: "Economic deve- 
lopments based on a Western 
model would be a threat to our 
Islamic values. Our society could 
be scathed by blindly following 
Western society forms and Ideas. 
But by adhering to our Islamic val- 
ues, we can reject dangerous out- 
side Influences and at the same 
time reap the benefits of modern 
technology and development. 
Western values have reached a 
dangerous state from both a moral 
and an ethical point of view, In- 
deed to such an extent that they 
are a danger to themselves." 

The sheikh was referring to one 
of the two most Important cultural 
prerequisites of Saudi life, Islam. 
The other one is bedoiun culture, 
which was previously based on a 
high degree of self eufflciency. 

But do developments in reality 
take place In harmony with these 
two prerequisites? Hie view Is 
shared by the French philosopher 
Roger Garaudy, who himself con- 
verted to Islam some years ago. 
Garaudy believes that the most 
serious problem In Western civili- 
zation Is that science is allowed to 
develop outside the limits of eth- 
ics and morals, and that this can 
fllnally result In nuclear warfare 
and ecological catastrophes. 

Garaudy Is probably right, but it 
Is hard to see how the existing 
Forms of Islamic government can 
be any guarantee against occur- 
rences of this nature. Both Iran 
and Pakistan are In the process of 
developing nuclear weapons, and 
the countries of the Middle East 
are the largest Importers of ar- 
maments In the world. The latter la 
explained by referring to the risk 
of external attack. This danger 
may be real enough, but one must 
note that Islam In Ita present form 
does not exclude the development 
and employment of nuclear arms. 

Another French Intellectual, the 
ecologist Andrri Gorz, Interprets 
the negative aspects of Western 
civilization as being the conse- 
quence of technological and In- 
dustrial developments: the techn- 
ology chosen automatically deter- 
mines the type of social structure 
which results. Gorz points out that 
Western technology has led to the 
cncentrallst state with related 
problems such as alienation, pollu- 
tion and excessive consumption. 

Sheikh bln Baz's view of deve- 
lopments Is shared by another au- 
thority on religion, Abdullah Abdul- 
roohsen al Turkl, vice- chancellor 
pfthe Islamic University In Riyadh: 
Ws srie no fundamental contra- 
diction | between religious values 
■ and modern development — deve- 
!■ .wpment actually servos Islam." 

I .yJf sounds incredible that the 
i Western-, development model 
j jnould harm , the religious tradl- 
i^'J^olally whon;one consid- 
; Islam Is a religion that 

.jjakririr ta mark, bn: life In. art en- 
py different Way than Chdriitiah- 
/. .'.ffly 'rijhte. bopk on Saudi Arabia, 

• : ■ (purnallat. , Robert: 

L.^^sWteaj , 'lf religion survives 
•. S' VJ*. Kingdom of Saudi Arabia ah- 




‘Islamic values could help reject outside Influence* 


that Is to Bay the concept of a ' j— — .. . 

national state whose Interests are Kilt L 

based on materialism and secular •' 

power; 3) Individualism, the atti- MmW » 

tude that people should primarily 

look after their own Interests and 

not those of society or God; 4) Ca- 

pltallsm, that is, that only 

considerations of profit 

should control a person’s 

actions, and that the only 

rational activities are ■ 

those which are * economi- v/k... , 

cally viable; 6) Rationalism, 1 

the idea that loaic and science can Wjtt v ' 1 

reveal all truths; 6) Centralism, - t 

which is concentrating power in .'flf 

the hands of fewer and fewer peo- • Jj|||g 

Of the latter threat Sardar aays: ' ■ B fp p 

"We must decentralize our polltl- 1 . 'J&msxM: -: ' \ 

cal structure, plus those factors vjiHHflflr '• 
which make these structures : ■■ A 

possible — the centralization of 
industry In urban areas and the ur- 

banlzatlon of the population. | 

If Sardar' s analysis is correct, •' 

the survival of Islam and of be- : s-‘ 

douin culture in Saudi Arabia 
would seem to be at risk, as each 
of the six factors Is developing ; . 

fast. ••••-• 

As far as the economic struc- 'Islamic values could help reje 
ture of Saudi Arabian society 
goes, it has changed from being 
based on a high degree of loca- 
lized self-sufficiency to a modern 
society with excess consumption, 
and where supplies either come 
from abroad or are produced cen- 
trally. 

Excess consumption and cen- 
tralization In themselves naturally 
lead to cultural changes: despite i 
material deprivation, the bedouins' 
existence was very free, and the 
society was socially and ethically 
in a Btate of equilibrium. Today the 
situation is different: The affluent 
consumer society has created a i- 
new type of person, the alienated p 
Individual, who has nothing but i 
money In hla head. Foreign doc- 
tors in Saudi Arabia claim that 
there are more cases of psycho- 
somatic disorders there than any- j 
where else in the world. 

The Saudi power-etructure has 
changed from almost anarchistic ‘Affluent consumer society ha 
conditions to centralism. Pre- 
viously, the bedouin was only the breakup of families. There are 
bound by obligation to hla tribe, several reasons for this. It Is partly 
There was of course a sheikh, but because the extended family's In- 
he was only accepted and re- f restructure disintegrates when 
apected In as far as hla personal some of Its members work outside 
qualities merited It, and If he was its framework, and partly because 
found unsuitable, he was simply urban planning favours nuclear 
deposed. Now the power lies In family structure. When members 
the towns. of an extended family are sepa- 

The extended family Is central { ° r JO PJ ' r '° 8 ^ re 

to the 8trucure of Saudi society. a a0n eration gap. It 

"The Saudis maintain that their ' LroriaLd sodoloa- 

tradltlonal way of life will protect o^Sy gm- 

them against the dangers of Only 

wealth In the end of the 20th cen- Jualty grates social ch ng^ uny 

gree 'Ll SWfiJtS 

SbSJST ft" See ’chWj * J - %a s n " ym one 

L U ' SmmeT^nWe 6 aoon'omy.does 
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‘Affluent consumer society has created a new type of person' 


S IW Kingdom of Saudi Arabia uh- 
WIN' 1 ?. ?? 3 ol the 80lh: century, It 
WfL b ®J^. flr ^ t,n »e In the history 
tHet, a faith has aur- 
Of af-' 


the Western model of develop- 
ment will cause the break up of 
the existing family pattern in the 
. long term. 

' Centralist developments In 
Saudi Arabia have, regardless of 
one's opinion of them, led to, dras- 
tic urbanization., Gedoulne and 
: peasants stream Into the cities 
■ looking ifor better paid, leas 
; '.strenuous' Work. Jhe authorities 
have tried wlthoiit much success 
. to combat this by giving riizeable 
grants : , to 'rural . areas. .. The 
. movement from country to, town la 


not cause such a drastic break 
with the past, since it Is based on 
family and clan membership in 
. Spudl Arabia. 

It la, understandable that the 
Bauble want to develop .their ao- 
olety, which oenglve them e share : 
In the advantages offered by mddr 
em teotinology. On the other hand. 
It la doubtful that development In 
the long run will be compatible , 
with .the present structure of Islam 
wclety. One could enyleage mod- . 
ernlzing lBlam Iri order, to facilitate 


i : i ■ 

I ; '• ’ i... : 


I. C- „• 


; r ‘ hSfiW Srirder lsia researcher 

• Xjj^etlthe University' of Jed-- 

' - •'■' ; \k »hi 2 u. oplriiori, ialrimlo society 

• j’ri t^eritened by. slx Vital fTOtors; 

Prevalent belief that; the 
■ > ' ' development model la the 
.-;W- 9 he Poielblei i) Nationalism, 

=.?• 


; a phendmenon one meets ahy- taKlngi up__the chalenQes of tne 
. where in the world, it la not only present.. ^ 

; higher wages .that are attractive, posable iri 
• titles are qulte simply attractive Islam 
■■■ to most people, and In most cases obs Bf 4 t 0 b ^ eh ^n t the da 
. • they give ' . the . Impreaslon . of..: slrablllty of mod er nlzStton. For ex 
,V greater freedom. : .. ample Mohammed Hurras, In 

u l V J'-'' I. J.,. , , charge of law studies In Mekka: 

. Urbanization generally leads to . Y ' 


BRITISH EMBASSY 
ANNUAL NOTICE TO ALL BRITISH 
NATIONALS 
LIVING IN JORDAN 

??? Have you registered with the British Embassy??? If 
you are a British citizen and live in Jordan- ptease contact . 
the British Embassy, Consular Section, in order tp obtain/, 
a registration form. ! - ■ 

If you have been registered for a year or more and have . 
not confirmed your continuing presence In Jordan, please 
do so by, contacting .the Consular Section as soon as - 
possible. Please also. notify the Consular Section about 
any changes of address and/or telephone number. Su'clv • 
confirmation is in the Interest of all. British nationals In ...“ 
Jordan. • /’ 

. If names' are not. re.-reglstered within thfae months the 
• Embassy 1 will be obliged to conslder.that those concerned- . 1 •?; j 
hove left the country.: The nafoea, will accordingly be 'del-.: - •/ • 
eted .from the register; : '•> ;; ' '/ /./ ; • - ' . • : >'.V / ^ , ■' ' 

■ If you are -a citizen of a Commonwealth -country whioh, ' . .//■ 
'boas not have' rin Em basBy or Consulate fo bofdari pleaae: ,‘ l . ,.' s 

■ ask the British' Embassy; Cons6lar’Sectloinj abbtit regls-;,: 

V; tration formalities. .. - . 

LThe British Embassy Is located on Thlrd CIrclaVln ,Jeb&l : '. . / 
.^mman . The telephone number is . 84 1 281 -S and, the ■Post' / ^ ■ ’ 
Office Box Number is 87. , ’ : ?i ’ : v’i 

■ . • • ; ‘ i- • . i ; • •• ■ .• i : ■; S 

The Consular Section Lopen irom Sunday MhtO : . / 
Thursday 08,30 - 1330 ^ hours.; V ; 4 > . ;/ 
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A successful visit 


HIS MAJESTY King Hussein's recent European tour which took him to Paris 
and Rome has been termed as "very successful" by a high-ranking Jordanian 
official. In both capitals, the King conducted official deliberations with French 
and Italian leaders and outlined Jordan's national, regional and bilateral outl- 
ooks and goals. 

The visit was termed a success, since in both countries, Jordanian views on 
problems of the Middle East region were almost compatible with those of the 
leaders of the two European nations. Politically, both countries expressed their 
support for the UN-sponsored international peace conference as the only viable 
way to bring about a just and durable peace In the region. Jordan explained the 
motives behind its economic development plan for the occupied Arab territories, 
which aim at backing the steadfastness of the Arab population who are facing 
increasing pressures from the Israeli occupying forces. 

Both Paris and Rome have declared their support for the Jordanian plan. This 
support will be translated In the form of financial grants and loans and large 
scale investments in projects planned for the occupied areas. Meanwhile. Jor- 
dan has received similar support for its East Bank development 
plan, which most European members of the EEC are enthusiastic about. 

Jordan’s positions on the Gulf war were also met with appreciation by both 
countries who agreed that every effort must be mobilized to put an end to this 
costly and meaningless war of attrition. 

There is no doubt that bilateral relations between Jordan and each of the 
two countries have been cemented further. Jordan’s role as a pragmatic coun- 
try In a region that is full of crises centres, and its role In bringing peace to this 
troubled region have been praised. 

As one of the European leaders put it: "King Hussein's wisdom and farsight- 
edness makes him and Jordan a backbone In Middle Eastern politics." 

Suing for peace 


WHAT STARTED seven years ago as sporadic skirmishes between the troops 
of two countries, has now turned into what is dubbed on "the war of cities and 
towns." The Iran-lraq armed conflict has caught in its vicious circle of wanton 
dissipation ol economic resources and human lives, the makers of Iran's future 
— the youth — who have been blinded by dogmatic principles and rhetorics of 
martryhood spewed out by Tehran's Mullahs. 

The latest escalation and upsurge In hostilities and its concomitant threat 
posed to the Arab World in general, and the Gulf states in particular, has 
pricked all to take another hard look at the ways of convincing the Mullahs to 
cease being impervious to reason and agree to halt the hostilities. 

■ It is clear that both sides stand to gain nothing substantial In the continuation 
of the conflict. Rather, it is only the superpowers, with their geopolitical Inter- 
ests, together with the. arms dealers, who only understand the language of mar- 
ket forces, who would benefit. The scandal involving the US-lsrael connection 
with arms shipment to Iran Is a clear testimony. But In actual terms, the arms 
deal has only served to strengthen Tehran's rigid stand and to cloud the jud- 
gement of the Mullahs. 

Reports Indicate that In its short term strategy, Tehran hopes to over-run the 
Iraqi port city of Basrah before the convening of the Islamic conference in Ku- 
wait this month and install a fundamentalist administration. 

So far, Tehran has proved adamant to all peace overtures. But something 
drastic has to be done to stop the carnage. In this view, the UN Secretary- 
General's call for a meeting of the Security Council on the war should be em- 
braced and encouraged. Also, being an Islamic state, every step should be 
taken to persuade the Iranian regime to attend the impending Islamic Confer- 
ence In Kuwait. Who knows, the .scales of ignorance and vengeance could be 
made to fall from their eyes. 

However, if Tehran persists in its intransigence alter all such goodwill ges- 
tures, then the Arab Nation would have to face the inevitable, it must muster 
enough forces to help check Iran’s demented Mullahs. As Egyptian Presideht 
Ho8ni Mubarak put it, ’it (9 only Islamic and Arab unity which can help brlha an 
end to this war.’ Nothing could be nearer to the truth 


Women and unemployment 

To the Editor: 

This Is a response to Mr All Mansour's letter published in the Jerusalem Star on 15 
January, 1987. 

I found it quite absurd to read that the only solution Mr Mansour could find for our 
problem of unemployment is asking women to step down from their jobs and hand them 
over to men. 

Employment is not a zero sum game, meaning either you get It or I get it, but not both 
Surely it would be more logical and more productive if we think of creating more jobs 
rather than limiting ourselves to the existing ones! Creating jobs is not as complicated as 
it sounds. There are lots of resources available in our local environment that can be pul 
to use, not only to provide more jobs, but to generate income in the form of foreign i 
currency. Think of the ceramics industry — just to cite one example. Clay, a very inex- : . 
pensive material, is available in Jordan in excellent quality. If fully explored, the ceram- 
ics Industry can provide quite a number of jobs on different levels. We could produce an 
unlimited variety of Items that can be sold not only locally but on the international mar- 
ket. This would also be a means of promoting our country and national pride. 

In talking about the 'role' of women in our society, Mr Mansour quotes the following 
verse from the Holy Qur'an: "The male is entitled to the portion of two females." This 
verse talks about what a woman is entitled to In our Inheritance code. It does not in any 
way refer to what a woman can give and what kind of work she is to contribute to her 
society. Each woman has the capacity to choose her own place in this society. She can 
offer her skills and expertise in any field she finds necessary and adequate. This is her 
prerogative, and in no way does It undermine her religious standing. 

Finally, while Mr Mansour is "talking contemporarily" he chooses to ignore the thou- 
sands of widowed or unmarried women who have no other means of providing food and 
shelter for themselves except by working. As It is, our society today is a man's society 
and many women are at a disadvantage In several ways. We should think of ways to 
help women help themselves rather than take away whatever they have so far managed 
to establish for themselves — In this case, a fraction of the job market. 

Is Mr Mansour asking us to get the kitten out of the tiger's way because the poor tiger 
cannot find a prey?l! 


R. Atalla 
Amman 


Women, work and Islam 


To the editor: 

This Is a comment on Mr Ali Monsour's article (Unemployment: any solution?), which was 
published in The Star of 15 January 1987. 

I quite agree with Mr Mansour's argument that unemployment crisis is caused by both • 
foreign workers and numerous Jordanian women workers. But, setting a rule differs from 
applying It. That Is to say, pointing out the reasons for a problem is completely different 
from finding its solution. 

It is true that in Islam women do not have to work: for men must work In order to meet 
the needs of their families. However, nowadays most people do not gu by the Islamic 
rules at all. Rather, they Imitate Western values thinking thut by this, they become civi- 
lize I So, what can a woman In need do? 

Besides, our religion does not deprive women of their right lo wciik. It just puts curtain 
terms which should be met, in order to keep women's work within an I si; unit: framework. 

In addition to that, Mr Mansour quoted a Quranic versa "tin! malo Is untitled to #* 
portion of two females, which is true. But not "os a tangible piuol of women's role. 35 
he put it. This verse can be quoted for inheritance matters only, whereby man is untitled 
to the portion of two females. Not because ho is betton hut hncausn fie has to meet IN 
financial needs of his family. While a woman takes hur purtion without having to P^y 
money out on herself. Thus, this verse has nothing to do with womc-n's rolo. rather, il 
reveals man's role towards her. 

Indeed, Mr Mansour, your female relatives and I might not need to work. But remembfl» 
that there are many women, who are In dire needl 

S.J- 

Amman 

Our rapid population growth 

To the Editor: 

a 06 ^ 0 ^ in ??,?? revealed »o us that the annual increase in percent- 

exceeded P'S*** one of the hi 9 he8t in the world ' * £ 
S less than $2000 wl 11,8 at tha sametime, annual Income per capita 

caution 3 Than? ^SSSSuSi SS Jk, l P r, , ck . ° ur conscience and make us to excerclse great 
woniri nrlh=h ?'h 0 » 8 h hlQb . rate ls checked or minimized to the acceptable limit, we 

p0pu ; at, °n explosion which could really threaten our 
aims and targets for national development and better standards of life for our citizens. 

nomy Is passing, It is imperative that 
ate steps. 


SOMEONE COUGHS. Another spits on the 
floor Ashtrays are all full to the brim with 
aah and cigarette stubs. A government 
noster — year9 old — hangs on the oppos- 
es wall Women sit on blue- wooden ben- 
ches, men lean against pale walls while a 
naon light flickers occasionally. Anywhere 
you look other eyes stare at you and you at 
them Red tape brings all of us together 
while the hours slither away — meaning- 
legs hours; wasted hours. To pass time, 
no to massacre time you pick up a new- - 
spacer. Someone has left it hours ago. He 
Is lucky for he has been set free. 

Someone must know what to do when 
one Is in a government building. Do you take 
a number? No. You smile if not kneel before 
the attendant, wearing a shabby brown at- 
tire, with his nicotine- stained fingers, 
murky eyes, bossing you around. Your sub- 
terranean gregarious traits fall you and your 
attempts to win his attention pass un- 
checked. A master of subterfuge, he evades 
your bsckoning looks with diligence and Im- 
perial superiority. 

Frustration proliferates. You decide to 
make a move and you do. With a mixture of 
humility and need, you approach the man; 
your papers preceding you. He glances with 
trained eyes and points to the direction of 
an office, like ten others, and a door which 
remains closed at all times. With gratitude 
you withdraw and head to that temple 
where punishment and reward awaits you. 
Alas, others also head in that direction. 
Guarding the door is another crusader 
knight, this time busy with a cup of steam- 
ing tea and a chat with a benefactor. Again 
you wear that helpless look and present you 
credentials with the usual humble requests. 
"Wait here," comes the cold voice, coarse 
and confident. 

Meanwhile papers arrive and depart from 
all directions followed by the begging eyes 
of those who are told to wait until someone 
signs it. People who know people somehow. 




By Osama El-Sherif ^ 

U_ i 



manage to get in these offices and rubber 
stamp their papers and applications. Affida- 
vits are the appetisers before you delve Into 
the unknown. An educated person like your- 
self will still be In need of services of semi- 
literate gentlemen sitting at make-shift 
bureaux under "Pepsi-Cola" beach um- 
brellas before the gates of government de- 
partments. Imitated Samsonite business- 
men cases contain government stamps and 
official affidavit forms. Some even have 
battery-operated photo -copiers for quick 
copies of pertinent papers and documents. 
More than half of the work needed on offi- 
cial papers Is completed by these haif- 
-literate bureacrats. 

But inside, you become a prey to circum- 
stances. When your turn, although order 
has no place in these places, may come, 
you are told that a stamp is missing, or s 
signature from someone sitting in anothei 
office is needed. You pull yourself together 
and drag your aching body to the other of- 
fice. You wait until you are allowed in. If you 
are lucky you get that rare signature 
marked on your papers and back you go. 

Everyone is a self-proclaimed lord of this 
small domain. Everyone except ordinary 
people. "To the cashierl," you are told. This 
is vital because once you pass that last 
stumbling block you may assume that you 
are free at last. Not quite. "The cashier is 
out," or "He is in the bathroom," or "He left 
to the bank." You wait again. 

Your anxiety mounts, and you try to har- 
ness its by smoking and studying the sur- 
rounding. A killing ground for efficiency is 
-,what you might think of this place. Nothing 




arrests your anxiousness; not the new- 
spaper, not the faces and not even the irony 
of other people's similar calamity. At a cer- 
tain moment you glance at your watch and 
realize that it doesn't matter any more If 
you finish or not. Your day, or what i 6 left of 
it is wasted. 

You linger a bit longer and finally you get 
through and pay the cashier. "Its all over," 
you whisper to yourself. "The red tape has 
let me loose," Now you can go about living 
as your decree. 

I wish some of our government ministers 
would try being an ordinary citizen for one 
day and throw away the signs of their offi- 
cialdom and visit one of their departments. 
Living In this day and century one realizes 
that such awkward procedures must have 
vanished away as part of the primitive life 
we had bade farewell long time ago. But 
that is not so. 

We have heard about the Royal Commit- 
tee for Administrative Development and the 
task It had set to achieve. But no sign is yet 
visible of any improvement in the conditions 
in government offices, especially those 
which deal most of the time with citizens. 
Surely we must have grasped by now that 
the time we waste and the efforts that are 
put into finishing our business at govern- 
ment offices has great negative repercuss- 
ions on the individual's productivity and 
even his sense of respect to the govern- 
ment which represents him. Red tape must 
disappear before we can begin talking 
about efficient government and achieving 
the goals we claim we want to achieve. 



New Gorbachev policies 
in the Third World 


By Jonathan Power 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — After the release of Andrei 
Sakharov, the pundits are wondering 
whether Mikhail Gorbachev'B next signifi- 
cant move will be In Afghanistan. The gen- 
eral secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Harty appears to be the boldest politician 
now walking on the world stage. A major 
softening of the Soviet position In the forth- 
com ng round of United Nations talks next 
aiu , leadln 9 to a Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan Is more than likely. 

p var the Third World — from Mozamb- 
ique to Vietnam — Gorbachev Ib changing 
?°y™‘ t P[l°dtle 8 , although it must be empha- 
oniu }, in many respects he Is only con- 
2 ! « 5 ® Policies Initiated by his predeces- 


m «ntor, Yuri Andropov. The Leonid 
■wnnev yeart were marked by high actlv- 
rtihSi o , rd World, starting with the joint 
^Dan-Soviet Intervention in Angola In 


of ths ’f™ ' , l " a L, natl0na| resources are limited, and tnai np 

P pp 4 te . on .. a f e . to 0 na B® rB ' in addition to the current crisis through which our eco - 
that the concerned authorities should take the appropn- 

awareness 'of i he ^ inlatria8 of Health a "d Social Welfare to heighten JJ 

S rSi Ini**! °" the need for family-planning could be very useful fnjWj 
euffiffco Sm ^poverty Want to ,ncreaae figures of the needy and those 

Shall we think deeply and seriously on this sensitive issue? 

Regular reader 

Amm fln 


1975. 

nriJjfj or ) ilB heels was the Cuban-Soviet 
an? 5 n . ln , Ethiopia In Its war with Somalia, 
^ aWwtad fn the Soviet invasion of 
.w ta o n on 27 December, 1979 , the 
Thirrt ?? viet forces had rolled across a 
Fukuwal? r d bord ® r ' According to Frances 
nurni\£ ma « of tha Rand Corporation, the 
cllenifJ 5 eel* ‘Professed Marxlst-Lenlnist 
almnS 2? 8 rom three ln the mid- 1960 s to 
a,mo6t 20 a decade and a half later. 

the *he Soviet Union basked In 

Hcv T? mi8m °* ,ts long-range foreign po- 
Iha'orS m°f a politically wise members of 
prlcBth?* 0 te were Painfully aware of the 
SwLm ? Ji WB8 b0ln 0 Paid- while legally the 
ThlrdwA^^y had a Good case for its 

nl atan exrli n J 2 w entlon ! ~~ !t WflS 
lawful nW ed > ^variably Invited in by the 

caugif tS . horltl88 — the diplomatic damage 
erica rou8in 0 the ire of a nervous Am- 
08 was not worth It. 

ovfe 9 r, J he Vandal burden of these 
When a r adva nture 8 was exhausting, 
took ovlr 0 .u 8v di8d| and Yuri Andropov 
tone ArJ£J here was a aharp change of 
Ion 8 lS < K v ar 9 UBd that the Soviet Un- 
the Third ia / £ revolutionary movements In 
nird w °rld less by its economic assis- 


tance and more by the force of its example. 
There waa a lot of sense In this. For how- 
ever badly socialism worked In the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, it was working 
much worse In the Third World. 

The last thing countries, short In skilled 
administrative manpower needed, was a 
system that put a premium on a highly cen- 
tralized administration. 

In Africa and Indochina In particular, so- 
cialism was tantamount to economic de- 
cline. The Soviet Union was getting a bad 
reputation for exporting an economic sys- 
tem that Marx, for one. had always argued 
was designed for industrial economies, not 
rural ones. Or, as Andropov said. "It Is one 
th no to proclaim socialism as one a aim ana 
quite another to build It. For this, a certain 
level of productive forces, culture and social 
consciousness are needed." While another 
reason for being less ‘nterven Ion-prone 
may be the lack of easy opportunities, it 
does seem that Moscow has changed its 
priorities. 

After the invasion of Afghanistan, it has 
not gone on to sponsor Baluchi separatism 
in Pakistan, as some feared. It has been 
careful about selling weapons to Iran and 
has not Indulged Itself needling ethnic and 
religious separatism In the Gulf. Nor has it 
sought to develop tight political contacts 
with 3 the Communist New People s Army in 

the Philippines. In Mozamblque. lt haa 

stood by while the the country has been al- 
most brought to a halt by the South Afrtean- 
sponeored Mozambique National Resis- 
tance (Renamo). 

Nevertheless, for mpstoMheoiientethat 
Moscow already has in Its books (Mozamb 
Ique excepted), Its support has not wav- 
or»ri Anaola. Vietnam, Syria, Libya and Ni 
caragua have all been given additional sup- 
port. 

Yat the extra aid has been modest and, 
as^nVletnam'T case, has been wrappedln 



lance 'sheet, II Is clear Moscow has 
changed gear. New commitments in the 
Third World are likely to be rare occur- 
rences. 

But prediction la always dangerous. 
Events can move In such a way — probably 
for reasons unconnected with Soviet diplo- 
macy — that would make It almost irresist- 
ible for Moscow to take an Initiative. The 
United States Itself could make a serious 
mistake that would force Moscow's hand — 
a refusal to give Moscow an honourable exit 
in Afghanistan might persuade Gorbachev 
to raise the stakes In Pakistan; or an in- 
crease in US support of Unite might push 
Moscow to Increase Its support to the point 
where the Soviet presence would become 
quite threatening to South Africa, perhaps 
Influencing and provoking i the white 
conflict to turn more into a red/whlte one. 

Gorbachev Is bold. Bold enough to lead 
the Soviet Union homeward, but also, if 
necessary, to make a move that would tes 
American nerves. This is the new Soviet 
Third World policy. — Compass News 
Features. 

Jonathan Power Is a foreign affairs ana- 
lyst, with particular reference to Third 
World issues. 


South Africa; 

ANC’s long 
struggle 

LAST WEEK marked the 75th anniv- 
ersary of the African National Con- 
gress (ANC), the exiled black African j 
group, which la opposing the apar- 
theid regime In South Africa. Since Its 
inception, and throughout the seven 
and half decades of existence, the 
Pretoria government has made de- 
sperate attempts to besmirch and 
weaken the ANC. But contrary to ex- 
pectation, the organization has conti- 
nue to grow In strength and has stub- 
bornly clung to its "one man, one 
vote,' policy. 

The path to recognition has not 
been ali that easy and smooth. And 
often, most organizations In exile, fall 
victims to petty rival rleB amongst 
their ranks. The ANC, however, has 
been able to emerge as the centre of 
political gravity for South Africa's IB 
million blacks. 

Two years ago, 43 per cent of the 
white population, In an opinion poll, 
suggested that Pretoria enter Into a 
dialogue with tha ANC. Not long after, 

In a dramatic and aymbollc move, a 
team of powerful white business ty- 
coons visited Lusaka, Zambia, to 
meet the ANC's President Oliver 
Tambo. In a report, the group, al- 
though uneasy about the ANC’s va- 
gueness on future nationalization and 
fearful of violence, were nevertheless 
Impressed. 

The ANC does have a well-trained 
mllltary-wing — Umkhonto we Slews 
('Spear of the Nation') — which has 
so far, put about 10,000 people 
through combat training. In Its three 
most senior commanders — Joe 
Modlse, Chris Hani, and chief of staff 
Joe Slovo — who have all been with 
Umkhonto for more than 20 years, 
the ANC has veteran battle strateg- 
ists. The organization has also suc- 
ceeded In Infiltrating the South Afri- 
can armed forces and currently, an 
army major Is being held on the suspi- 
cion of spying for the ANC. 

The African National Congress, like 
all other groups fighting against an 
oppressive regime, has had to face 
serious problems In its bid and cam- 
paign for support outside black South 
Africa. In the first place, It stands to 
be condemned for falling to put a halt 
to the barbaric activities of the so- 
called comrades in the townships. 
Moreover, Its leadership tends to 
overlap with the hlerachy of the South 
African Communist Party. 

In a move to weed out South Afri- 
can collaborators In the township, the 
blacks had to resort to a very disgust- 
ing form of punishment — the neck- 
lace. Thla la a petrol-filled tyre placed 
around a victim’s neck and set alight. 
Winnie Mandela’s support for this 
sort of Jungle Justice has certainly 
harmed the ANC's image. 

The future of the ANC Is Intricately 
Interwoven with the Ideas of its Incar- 
cerated leader Nelson Mandela. His 
views, which are occasionally smug- 
gled out of his prison cell, are ap- 
parently moderate. These are likely to 
prevail If he ever gets out of |ail. 

The Congress: 75 years of 
Defiance 

1912: Founded as South African Na- 
tive National Congress. 

1923: Renamed African National 
Congress. 
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Richard Murphy s tour 

,1-Bayan newspaper of Dubai writes that 
IS Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
furphy. in his recent tour of the region, was 
ertainly unconvincing In his talks with Arab 
raders, especially with regard to US credi- 
ility, which has been completely lost in the 
/ake of the arms shipments to Iran and 
onflned US insistence on giving absolute 
upport to Israel. 

Prior to Murphy's departure from Wash- 
lgton to begin his tour, the paper recalls 
■ie White House spokesman announced 
lat the Reagan administration would not 
How the Iran arms issue to damage US- 
sraeli relations which he described as 
trong and close. Murphy, the paper adds, 
ould do nothing as the views of the parties 
emaln divergent on ways of moving toward 
eooe. For while Israel continues to udvo- 
ate direct negotiations and its stand gets 
IS support, the Arabs insist on an Inter- 
national conference as the sole effective 
/ay to resolve the problem. 

Tlio Qatari English-Language newspaper 
iulf Tim 06 asks why every time when Mur- 
ihy is sent to the Middle East, the St- 
ite Department in Washington issues a 
.tatement reiterating that his tour Is aimed 
it probing peace prospects and not offering 
lew proposals or initiatives. It aays the lat- 
est tour foiled because Murphy, like in past 
rips, offered nothing new. He, the paper 
idds, added another factor of the failure to 
its mission by calling for direct negotiations 
ind ruling out an international conference to 
iiscuas Middle East peace. 

"As long as this unreasonable approach 
s maintained by the United States, Murphy 
vllf be merely wasting his time and that of 
he Arab leaders whom he meets, especially 
is the US credibility in the Arab region is 
low at its lowest level, 11 asserts the Quit 
rimes. 

Al-Arab, another Qatari newspaper wr- 
tes that the failure of the mission was ex- 
pected because nothing new occurred in 
he region prompting Washington to change . 
Is policies. The United States, the paper 
explains, can never force Israel to accept a 
lolutlon to the Middle East problem and the 
3 alestlnian question in the absence of ef- 
ective common Arab action. All the United 
States is willing to do Is launch, a new at- 
empts to widen the rift within the Arab 
World. 

The Gulf war at the Islamic 
summit’ 

AMttihad newspaper of Abu Dhabi urges 
ran and Iraq to use the forthcoming Islamic 
nimmit In Kuwait In the search for a solu- 
lon to the war which has exhausted the 
wo nations' resources. It says that at such 
i 6ummit, reason must be given the upper 
land over cannons and the two sides are 
jrged to sit at the negotiations table to look 
or a peacB settlement before the *flsh lake' 
ums into a camelry. 

Another Abu Dhabi paper, Al-Wlhda, 
varns that the continuation of the war with 
uich ferocity is suicidal for the two sides 
ind constitutes an indirect support for the 
Zionist enemy. It goes on to say that the 
var has done nothing beyond strengthening 
he Zionist enemy, destroying the potentials 
jf the two countries, deepening hatred on 
rath sides and opening the door for foreign 
sower intervention. 

"All Muslims are In agreement that the 
tvar Is in fact an Imperialist attempt to des- 
roy Arab and Muslim capabilities. The war’s 
sontlnuallon offers great service to imper- 
alists and arms dealers," writes Al Wlhda. 

It reiterates that Muslims as a whole, are 
he real losers in the hostilities which has 
peen fuelled by imperialist powers to 
weaken the Muslim nation. It appeals to Mu- 
slim leaders at their meeting In Ku- 
wait, to spare no effort In trying 
:o resolve the conflict. 

Al-Bayan also describes the forthcoming 
summit as a unique opportunity for launch- 
ng a serious concerted attempt to settle 
;he war peacefully. 

The paper also commends the call by UN 
Secretary-General Javier Perez De Cuellar 
for a Security Council meeting at foreign 
ministers level to discuss means of stopping 
the war. IK says such a meeting could give 
additional force to attempts by the Islamic 
summit to resolve the conflict. 

"Optimism about a possible resolution of 
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the war is being enhanced when certain 
people, who were hitherto unconvinced of 
the madness of the war. describe it now as 
mad." the paper adds. 

In Baghdad Al-Thawra newspaper reass- 
erts that the Iranian regime will never be 
able to attain its objectives and schemes 


Zakl - A^ustoiT J 

appeals to the two parties to stop the war 
Practical steps are needed to make the ap- 
peals more acceptable and realistic." Ad 
Dustour explains. 

Al Ra’I newspaper of Amman writes that 
it is becoming clear day after day that co- 
existence between the Arabs and the Israe- 
lis in the occupied areaB Is impossible. It 
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against Iraq despite the heavy price It has 
been paying. It goes on to say that the 
huge losses inflicted on the Iranian force 
will put the Tehran regime In a very embar- 
rassing situation before the people of Iran 
who are beginning to sea no sense in conti- 
nuing the killing and devastation. 

In Amman, Ad- Dustour newspaper de- 
scribes the call by UN Secretary-General 
Javier Perez De Cuellar for an urgent meet- 
ing of the Security Council at foreign minis- 
terial level to discuss means of ending the 
war and the appeal .by the council’s current 
president for a quick peace settlement as 
significant but not enough. It says the inter- 
national community needs to impose Its will 
and desire for peace on the two warring 
nations, specially the party which insists on 
continuing the war. 

"Recent sad dramatic developments in 
the war Impose an ethical duty on the inter- 
national community that transcends verbal 


says the barbarous racist attacks launched 
by Israeli extremists against Arabs In occu- 
pied Jerusalem following the stabbing of 
two settlers offer vivid example on the im- 
possible co-existence. 

It notes that the Zionists step up their 
propaganda campaign about such co- exis- 
tence whenever their oppression of the 
Arab population increases, as if they want 
to tell the Arab citizens that the only co- 
existence allowed to them does not Include 
giving them their minimum rights. 


Ha dash ot says the Special US envoy's 
tour In the Middle East brought nothing and 
did nothing to move the efforts for peace in 
the region. It says that if Israel's intrans- 
igent positions and policies continue then 



Ariel Sharon 
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olh.-i visits hv Mi Hu h.inl Murphy V ;i« y.. 
not ol-.u fruits. Hi.- p.i|»-r - iysthallhetF 
.idnunisti.it i, -i 1 1 *. *.v.istirii| its tune by sendir/ 
Murphy whi'ii it li.ts otliur moans to 
piebsuif kii l.'l Aviv It giivs u n to sayth* 
neithi.T W.isIiiihIom nor Tul Aviv are infer. 
»n p‘M«.v .m«l its .v.hmvement in th« 

iev|ivm. 


The Ai . iImi p.it' H'i Al Ouds 'Titicizesus 
P'.iliuv-j .uj. limit in. my poopins and states. h 
th.it Mh.Ti poliuvs .uni at increase 
ti‘ir..inii Kit hoi Hi. m iIHubiny the centres ot 
clash iind iieijulivibm. It mentions the worij 
demand foi sum, lions against South Africa 
and the US» objei tion to it. The samecanbt 
said of the lrnM-lrn«.j vv.u when Washington 
tod the Iranian wai machine by dispatching 
weapons to THiijn. In South and Centos 
America, the lJnile<J Stales interferes in Ih; 
internal affairs ol thei.fr countries to sew 
its own interests only. Ac for the Arab- Is- 
raeli dispute, Washington's attitude is wet- 
known since it is totally biased towards Is- 
rael and leaves no occasion to stress th; 
bias. The paper concludes hy asking wh, 
some Arabs still talk of American credibility 

Israeli security forces arrested more Iha - 
70 Arab citizens in Jerusalem after tls 
stabbing incidents of two Israeli youth in th 
old city, writes Davar. The mass arrests is 
unwarranted since, probably, all the ar- 
rested people were innocent. Such arrests 
in such an indiscriminate manner, will on', 
increase Arab hatred for Israeli occupaliv 
The authorities should have studied the in 
cidents and previous ones before going p 
a man hunt against every Arab In the am 
of the attack. The real causes lor such at- 
tacks on Jews are only found in continued 
occupation of Arab lands and the absera 
of a just settlement for the Palestinian prob- 
lem. To end and prevent Arab attacks or, 
Jew9, we must settle the Arab-lsraeli dis- 
pute In a fair way, concludes the paper 

Maarlve states that the Israeli govern 
ment says that if reduction of prices wa 
controlled then the rising living index wlllbi 
harnessed. The evident proof of that bs tin 
rate of inflation last year after the devalue 
tion of the shekel. But If we compare ft- 
rate of inflation to that of European coun- 
tries then ours is still higher. The last judget 
on the reduction plan must be merchanli 
and producers. But on the olher hand, ft 
unions will strive for Incroase In payments 
which will sent! the rate of inflation rocket- 
ing up again. 

Our expectations in tho coming year 
that, increase in salaries and in prices 
depreciate nil the devaluation structure to 
the Israeli currency. That is why those wl» 
think that wo enn achieve « rale ol Inflate 
below 20 por coni nrn in nuwl of couraflf 
and optimism. 

Al Haniishmar wonders If Mr YitzhA. 
Shamir is undergoing a political nietamor- 
phosis just like his colleague Menachtf 
Begin. It points to a press statement mfi® 
by Shamir in which tie said thut territory; 
compromises arc possible In return » 
peace when political negotiations begin. TW 
paper compares this situation with that ® 
Begin on the nvn of his puaco talks vfl®; 
Egypt. "Bogin had to plnco peace wn 
Egypt as lop priority superceding his party 
principles". But, the paper continues, «*■ 
don't see a similarity since the region is sp . 
and void of any real peace movements, w 
Shamlr'a remarks don't mean a thing s[w 
we all are familiar with his radical P°'^ 
convictions which are the only stu , :. r r ; 
block before the convening of an imj 
national peace conference. "It doesn t 
ter what Shamir says," concludes 
paper, "but what he does for peace m 
' region." 


M. 


Yitshak Shamir 


Davaar 


Kol Haer comments on the stabbing 
cident in the old city of Jerusalem, i * J, 
that this was not the first time that sue 
Incident had happened. Both the AraD 
Jews have attacked each other before, j ' 
the Arabs suffered more since their no 
and cars were demolished and burnt :oy 
tremiats and many Arabs were ruin'® 
beaten, Including old men and wom® ' ^ * 
.raell police did nothing to put an end ro u, , 
attacks and to protect Arabs who ' 
the old city. "Whet Is needed from tn 
ernment and the municipality at this sibw ; 
to deter the extremists and to put a[J JjJpj: 
their aggressive measures against tne ^ n 
the paper says. "By not doing > ;" a . 

Arabs will have no alternative but to « 
late their attacks on Jews to deSP 0 j- 
defend themselves." <, 
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A collector's delight 


Small birds begin to offer 
big earning prospects 


By Wata Amr 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The sign "Noah Quail 
Farm" on the road from Amman to 
Jerash is an instant reminder of 
how far Jordan has gone In deve- 
loping its food export Industries 
and proving its ability to become 
a major exporter of specialist 
foods to the Middle East. 

The 50 dunum farm specializes 
In the production of quail, clucks 
and fish and has now been esta- 
blished for three years. The JD 2 
million enterprise had some early 
difficulties but is now under going 
expansion to meet the growing 
domestic and foreign demand for 
its products. 

The farm can now produce 
50,000 birds per week of which 
fifty per cent are exported to 
Egypt, the major foreign customer. 
The farm Is now to have a special 
division designed to serve the 
growing demand of the Egyptian 
market for Jordan's clean, and re- 
latively cheap quails. 

When the farm was established 
quail egos were imported from Ca- 
nada and Japan and were 
hatched here. The eggs are placed 
in trays and left In an automatic In- 


cubator for fourteen days at a 
temperature similar to that pro- 
vided by the mother when she Is 
silting on her eggs. The are turned 
automatically throughout the fort- 
night. After incubation, the eggs 
are removed and placed In an au- 
tomatic hatcher for four days. 

The one day old birds are then 
placed In rooms with a tempera- 
ture of 37 degrees centigrade 
which must be maintained throu- 
ghout their early life. The mortality 
rate at the farm, usually around 
five per cent, Is low. 

At around one month, the birds 
are taken to the automatic 
slaughterhouse where they are 
slaughtered according to Islamic 
regulations. A special machine 
strips off the birds feathers and 
their Intestines are removed by a 
vacuum absorber that leaves them 
completely clean. They are then 
ready for blast freezing at a tem- 
perature of 42 degrees below 
freezing and can be stored for at 
least a year In good condition. 

Feed for the quails Is produced 
at Ihe farm. It consists of corn, 
soya meal, fats mineral, protein 
and vitamins which ore mixed in 
differing proprtions and textures 


The Ideal Residence for Expatriates & 
Businessmen 
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Luxuriously furnished studio apartments 
To Satisfy Good Taste 

HOTE L * APARTOTEL * RESTAURANT 
REPAIR ADVICE AT M.R.C 

At the maintenance & repair centre we advise you without 
charge. 

We maintain & repair all home appliances and central 
heating 

We maintain, repair & calibrate electrical & electronic 
machines and testing equipment. 

We undertake house, commercial, and industrial wiring. 

Our professional experts repair rather than replace parts. 

. Our professional experts will evaluate prices realistically ana 

moderately. ‘ 

Semi-annual & annual contracts are available. 

To serve you Is our pleasure 
Please phone 893595 or 892435 
M.R.C: North Marka 
Near post office 

L Box: 15015, Telex: 22110 
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according to the stage of growth 
of the birds. 

The farm also produces five 
types of fish In a 600 sq. metre 
pond, including carp (sliver and 
golden), kol, grass carp and, the 
most popular, trout. Around 
250,000 trout eggs can be 
hatched in special automatic hat- 
cheries. Waste products from the 
quail processing are added to the 
fish pond to produce feed. The 
pond is also home to a variety of 
English ducks and recent exper- 
iments at pheasant breeding have 
proved a success. At present the ! 
farm's fish production Is all sold on ; 
the local market, particularly to 1 
Jerash restaurants. 

Quail used to be imported into 
Jordan from Cyprus but it was ex- 
pensive and it was not slaught- 
ered according to Islamic regula- 
tions. Foreign Imports are now 
banned but Jordanians now have 
access to relatively cheap quails 
whose cleanliness is also guaran- 
teed. Quails, which are a migra- 
tory bird found in abundance in 
the Arabian desert, also have a 
high nutritional value as It is es- 
timated that the breast of a quail 
contains almost as much protein 
as a complete chicken 


To advertise in 
this section call: 
The Jerusalem Star 
664153-4 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 

ADVERTISEMENT 
Central Tenders No. (11/87, 12/07) 
AQABA BACK-ROAD PROJECT 


It is expected that the Jordanian Government will receive 
loans from Saudi Fund for Development, to finance 
partially the above-mentioned project, and the Ministry of 
Public Works is hereby inviting bids from prequail fied 
local, Arab and foreign companies and joint ventures 
according to the following: 

(1) - Project Description: 

Ihe project consists of two sections: 

Section (A) (Tender No. 11/87) which includes a 
separate grade interchange and 15 km. Main road 
connectng Wadi Yutum to the Spur intersection, and 6 
km. spur to the Coastal Highway. It also includes (6) 
bridges. 

Approximate quantities: (4) mill. cu.m, earthwork and 

(20.000) cu.m, reinforced concrete. 

Section (B) (Tender No. 12/87) which includes 1 1 km. 
of Main road ending at the Coastal Highway near Wadi 
2. and the flood protection channel of Wadi 2, and an 
interchange. 

Approximate quantities: (3) mill. cu.m, earthwork and 

(5.000) cu.m, reinforced concrete and (130,000) cu.m. 
Gabions. 

(2) - The cost of the tender document will be a 

non-ref undable sum of JD 1,000 for the first copy 
and JD 300 for the second copy. 

(3) - The deadline for obtaining tender documents from. 

the Ministry of Public Works in Amman is March 
14th, 1987. 

(4) - The tender is divided into two sections and award 

will be according to the decision of the Central 
Tenders Committee. 

No stipulation or condition from any tenderer for 
the award of the two sections together will be 
accepted. 

(5) - Tenders shall be submitted to the Government 

Tenders Directorate in Amman not later than 12:00 
noon on Saturday. March 28th, 1987. 

Chairman, 
Central Tenders Committee 
P.O. Box 1220 
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MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS 
GOVERNMENT TENDERS DIRECTORATE 

Addendum (1) 

Subject: Central tenders No (11/87), 12/87) 
AQABA BACK - ROAD PROJECT 

1 The dead line for obtaining documents in Amman is 

’ Feb- 14th 1987. M ^ 

2 The Tenders shall be submitted to the Government 
' Tender Directoriont in Amman on Sat. Feb. 

1987. 

Deputy of Director of Government 
Tenders Directorate 
Engineer SALIM QODA 
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Exporters digest booming 
food market facts 
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• TENDER NO. 1/87. Supply of welding material and ultra- 
sonic rail flaw detector machines tor the Aqaba Railway 
Corp. Tender documents available at company's offices in 
Ma'an station and Amman station offices for JD 5 each. 
Closing date 3 March 1987. 

e CONSTRUCTION OF third floor and Inalde finishing for 
police station, Shmelsanl. Steel structure or prefab. Tender 
documents available from Building Dept., Jabet Hussein for 
JD 25. Closing date 3 1 January 1 987. 

e TENDER NO. 109/86 for design, manufacture, testing, 
delivery C&F Aqaba, supervision of erection and commiss- 
ioning and guarantee of 230/132/ 15KV, 132/33/ 11KV 
and 132/33 KV tranformers and associated equipment for 
Jordan Electricity Authority. Documents available from JEA, 
P 0 Box 2310, Telex 21259 for JD 125 (NR). Closing date 
12 March 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF 2500 mercury lighting units (250 W) to 
Zerqa Municipality. Available at municipality building for JD 
10. Closing date 10 February 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF 300 metal containers on wheels for Zerqa 
Municipality. DetallB from tenders secretary at the munici- 
pality for JD 10. Closing date 10 February 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF telephone switchboards for Social Security 
Corp., 250 lines expandable to 400 (internal) and to 80 (ex- 
ternal). Details available from SSC offices. Immediate deliv- 
ery Important. Closing date 27 January 1987. 


e SUPPLY OF computer filters (tender 12/47/5) and emp- 
tied, rolled copper (tender 13/38/4) by local companies 
only. Details upon payment of JD 1 Irom the Jordan El- 
ectricity Authority. 


By Roderick Smith 

Star UK Correspondent 


LOWER OIL income In the Arab 
Gulf States has meant shrinking 
markets for most Western pro- 
ducts and expertise. But, where 
agriculture is concerned, It is still 
'Food, Glorious Food' for expor- 
ters. More than $16 billion is cur- 
rently being channelled by Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Oman, 
Qatar and the United Arab Emi- 
rates, towards the goal of food 
self-sufficiency by the year 2000. 

Against the background of dire 
warnings over looming food shor- 
tages In the Middle East, all six 
Arab Gulf Co-operation Council 
states have pledged firm govern- 
ment backing for the expansion of 
farming and food processing in- 
dustries. The fact that Middle East 
hunger for food technology and 
exports will Intensify in 1987 is re- 
flected by a veritable feast of sch- 
eduled exhibitions. 

There is Saudi Food 87, the 4th 
Food, Equipment and Catering Ex- 
hibition, also incorporating Saudi 
Food Processing and Packaging in 
Riyadh from 14-18 February. This 
is followed by Saudi Agriculture 


from 6-9 April. In the United Arab 
Emirates the new Fujairah Trade 
Centre goes into action from 
22-29 January 22 with a major ex- 
hibition featuring Arab foodstuffs 
and much of the equipment with 
which it is made. 

And plans for Middle East Agri- 
culture B7 have already been an- 
nounced for the Dubai Inter- 
national Trade Centre from 8-12 
November. It Is not difficult to dig- 
est the reasons for the emphasis 
on food. The AGCC region itself is 
only part of the bigger market of 
the Middle East and North Africa. 

As food processing industries 
are established, the growing 
agri-business sector of the AGCC 
states will be increasingly compet- 
ing for export markets within the 
Middle East against big traditional 
suppliers ranging from the United 
States and Canada to Japan and 
New Zealand and Australia to Eu- 
ropean Community nations such 
as Britain and France. Dr Saiah 
Jaber, secretary general of the 
Arab Union for Foodstuff Indus- 
tries, recently said Arab needs for 
grain, vegetable oil, sugar and 
meat would exceed 95 million ton- 
nes a year by 2000 AD against 
current production of not more 
than 40 million. 
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Dr Jaber’s estimates assumed 
the population of Arab countries 
would reach about 288 million In 
2000. He predicted Arab nations 
with spending power ranging from 
the UAE (US $40,000 annual per 
, capita income) to Somalia (US 
$268) would, in the year 2000, 
need. 

* 21.7 million tonnes of grain an- 
nually against a production of 2.2 
millions. 

“ 30.5 million tonnes of dairy pro- 
ducts (15 million) 

* 5 million tonnes vegetable oils 
(2.2 million) 

* 11 million tonnes sugar (4.5 mill- 
ion) 

* 3 million tonnes beef (1.8 million) 

* 3.8 million mutton (1.8 million) 

The Arab World was a major 
International importer of food pro- 
ducts. It Imported 17 per cent of 
total wheat available In the inter- 
national market, 78 per cent of the 
meat, 33 par cent of poultry pro- 
ducts, 27 per cent of eggs and 18 
per cent of dairy products. Its self- 
sufficiency, currently, was only 40 
per cent In grain. 30 per cant In 
sugar, 37 per cent In red meat and 
65 per cent In white meat and, 
vegetables. Mora than half the 
500 million slices of bread a day 
that the Arab World needed was 
Imported, he said. 

By 2000, he estimated, Arab 
, : World self-sufficiency would be 36 
per cent wheat, 42 per cent. 
I grains, 40 per cent sugar,. 45 per 
cent vegetarians oils, 51 per cent 
red meat and 69 per cent in white 
■ meat. The fclil, he added, for Arab 
.World food Imports would be $200 
billion; 


for a comprehensive Arab food 
strategy. 

The Director-General of the 
Islamic Foundation for Science, 
Technology and Develop^ 
(IFSTAD), Dr Muhammad All Km. 
tani, meanwhile said in Jeddah 
that experts stress agriculture 
methods In Arab countries must 
be made to match those in ad- 
vanced developed states. Dr Ket- 
tani told a seminar on food secur- 
ity In the Arab World that the 
dumping of surplus food by ad- 
vanced countries was Impeding 
farming development In the Third 
World. f 

The conference came one 
month after the Secretary Genera 
of the 22-member Arab League, 
Chadli Klibi, identified food secur- 
ity as a major prlorly for the Arti 
World Guaranteed supplies, he 
told the 41st conference of the 
Council of Arab Economic Unity, 
held in Amman, were “basic lo 
comprehensive national security.' 
The Council’s secretary-general. 
Madhi al-Obledy, told the Kuwait 
dally Al-Rai al- am 1 that despite 
the strategic importance of food 
Investment, cash for agriculture In 
recent years amounted to only 
nine per cent of the Arab Worirfi 
total investments. Arab agricultu- 
ral output, already well short of 
meeting demand, was growing 
three per cent annually whle 
needs were rising five per cent 

Warnings that have reinforcM 
the Arab Gulf's desire to boosl: 
home food production Include oiw . 
from Khalid Al-Fayez, chief execu- 
tive officer of the Gulf Investment . 
Corporation. “The development <fl 
industry, agriculture and the 8flh c 
vices," he told a seminar IY 
Vienna, "is no longer a luxury W 
an economic necessity to ensure 
the continued social stability <X 
the Gulf countries." 

The Gulf Investment Corpofih 
tion (QIC) is owned by the AGCC 
governments and has a pald-t? .. 
capital of $540 million. It aimStfl . 
co-ordinate investment In Indus- 
trial, agricultural and service sat 
tors. Agricultural production at 
counted for 7.8 per cent of tw r' 
Arab world's 1984 gross domes# 
product, up from 7.3 per canty*, 
previous year, according to f 
study by the Arab Fund for Ect ; 
nomic and Social Development. . ;' 

The growing Importance of IN ; 
agriculture sector in the past m' r 
years was this summer refleclgb. 
in the establishment of the SKjj'L; 
capitalized pan-Arab agrlculWJ.j 
Investment Company aiming .ft jr 
long-term development of/ffigv 
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undoable? 



The surprise fallout 
of Chernobyl and 
Reykjavik is that a 
safer future may be 
in the making 
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confession 

United States and the Soviet Unm 
admit the future can he non-nucM 


q By Paulo Francis 

in New York, USA • 

sa : 

uring their recent Reykjavik 
summit, US President Ronald 
Reagan and Soviet Secretary- 
General Mikhail Gorbachev 
agreed to the gradual elimina- 
tion of all nuclear weapons, This is a 
• pacifist’s dream. No American or Soviet 
leader has ever suggested anything like 
this. Before they talked only about arms 
control. 

'■ . ■• Some notable agreements have been 
reached since the two nations First met in 
1 Switzerland in 1956, but expanding their 

nuclear arsenals and capacity for mutual 
annihilation were a given. No one of any 
consequence ever seriously considered 
. even the possibility of discussing total 

nuclear disarmament. The Reykjavik 
meeting changed that forever. 

Of course no agreement of any kind ' 
I , . was reached there, and the White House, 

■ V Jr arid the Department of 

.. /. . . State have since-done their best to im- 

print on the publics collective mind that 
' ! Reagan favors a sharp reduction of long- 
missiles ..orily^the mis- \ 
. ; , : sileg that .^Q U ld..30,minutes hfter they : 

y.\: ^latin^ed, turn the itoited States mid 


stroy us all. j. 

Reagan and Gorbachev have admittidj 
that they can get along without nucta;' 
weapons, that the United StateB andthn 
Soviet Union can remain the domWI'. 
powers in the world without thes;' . j 
arsenals. They have planted u seedindnf ' 
mind of the public that may inevitaHl! . ’ 
grow. I 

Even without a single missile .ci/i.,. 
nuclear bomb, the U ni tod States and tl*: ; : 
Soviet Union could still destroy the*#, , • 
with chemical mid biological waapflji , 
they have been stockpiling for Ovw.Sj;.: 
yearn Conventional weapon h killed aWf ■ 
50 million people in World WnrH,®:- 
eluding the 180,000 to 200,000 who di« Y 
in Flireshima and Nagasaki in Aug^ 
19dfi. In July 1945, the US Air Force G*|/ 
liombed Tbkyo day and night killing & 
one million poopiti. Those were '^con«* : 
tional ” uttucks. & f' : : 

But nuclear weapons do make.adj: ;,. 
ference. That is tho hidden message 01 
the Chernobyl disaator. If a chewed# 
plosion inside a nuclear plant cancai^fY. 
such immediate and fai'-reacjdhg ^ 
station, imagine the effect of an int^ . 
tinental nuclear missile fired at/** ■»..> 
York or Moscow, . . ' Y.t.v 

■ Each land-based nudeaj* missii® Jr/ >• 
ries 10 warheads. ThaJJnittdStottfjJrV- 
a submarine-launched riiissile, Lfc- 
derit D^ 6 , that carries 24;.- A single ^ p> 

.dsrit D -6 can destroy avery- Sovietg|jT 

* f ,with apopulation pver 100,000 Sf 
;,tptha 1979 Stafeof the Umonsp^^M] 


; v Btwriieit ^ Y : 011< i®» experts wsra'd^ebly dish8 ie |; 
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’beSftihauriting thhrwbrlo siriCfl 
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■Wris the ladt time anyone heard Kg 


proclaim the need to beef up US nuclear 
defenses? Not once, since Chernobyl. He 
isall for arms reductions now, and SDI, of 
course, is merely defensive. 

The Soviets need to reduce their 
expenditure on arms so that they can in- 
vest in their backward"Third-Worldi 8 h” 
domestic economy, and maintain a cohe- 
sive internal empire with its 100 
nationalities and languages. 

The military equation, the so-called 
balance of terror, haB never been In much 
doubt. Each Bide faces the other with 
about 20,000 warheada The decisive 
** missiles are ground-launched 
while the American are submarine- 
launched. The reBt, although working 
ana lethal, are irrelevant were there ever 
w be an all-out conflict.. It is interesting 
to note that the West Gorman govern- 
w h°se country would be the in- 
evitable Soviet first target, has never 
“town any interest in acquiring its own 
nuclear deterrent. - 
A big concern is that the Third World 
wmia be easy prey to Soviet communism 
. n , e nu <dear pressure holding it in 
*g?»...W 6 re removed. Though a staple of 
serious strategists do 
that' the Kremlin wishes to 
wnqucr.the world. ' 

-vwy' PMr and debt-laden 
^JJMunable to adapt to the modern 
^ ^ 8 highly developed capital- 
could seek an easy 
populist elites to 
W autarchies to tfhich the 

f would b* no 

Stained hynuciear 
locally, would 


iprtes on the ground, at 
rouglily equal to 
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whatever the Warsaw Pact has current- 
ly. What is feared in Western capitals is 
that NATO countries would not fight 
back once attacked hy the Soviets. 

No strategist worth his salt has forgot- 
ten the ignominious surrender of most of 
Western Europe, to Hitler's’ armies in 
1940 or how the Soviet Union, after crip- 
pling defeats end theloss of 45 percent of 
its (best) temioiy, turned the tide in 
Stalingrad with reckless disregard for 
the mmions of young lives that it threw 
into battle. - . ; . • 

The giwt feer is that WeStent ydutnis 
spoiled and that the “uitsatisfactory’' 
behavior^m^W^^^^^ 

with thd Soviet threat. * v ' • 

But people who live in areas directly 
targeted by the superpowers' excessive 
arsenals may be forgiven if they care 
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more about their personal safety than 
about Soviet and American purported 
world strategies. And there is a growing 
consciousness that what holds back a 
meaningful agreement is not military 
necessity, but politics. 

The very frequency with which Reagan 
and Gorbachev offer a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in their arsenals is in itself a public 
confession of the suicidal excess of their 
stockpiles. In Reykjavik, as noted, they 
went farther than that and discussed the 
elimination of all nuclear weapons. 

It iB often argued that both were in- 
dulging in propaganda to bolster their 
images as men of peace. But such propa- 
ganda has generated a real demand for 
peace— a demand that has become the 
central political theme of our time. 

This demand still lacks “structures,’' 
political parties with sufficient clout to 
articulate it, to turn it into action, but it 
permeates every move and public utter- 
ing of the Kremlin and the White House. 
That was the beneficial side-effect o t 
Chernobyl. 

A meaningful agreement need not be 
about total disarmament. It is unreal- 
istic to expect that the national security 
bureaucracies, the academics, the mili- 
tary and the arms merchants would give 
up their careers, their playing with life 
and death. 

A meaningfpl agreement on nuclear 
weapons, means depriving both' the 
United StateB and the Soviet Union of 
their current capacity to destroy one 
another with a first strike of long-range 
missiles. The proposed 50 percent reduc- 
tion, in this context, is meaningless, ex- 
cept as a gesture of less ill ^fil between 
mortal adversaries* ' f 

A reduction^ non-first strike eapaei-. 
ty would stfll allow for total mutual 
destruction.; The difference, and it is; 
a crucial one^ is -that it could not be 
achieved in one throw, \ • 

Some sort of agreemettt can emerge 
froip the Reagan-Gorbachev era, and it 
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probably will, as both governments, for 
somewhat different reasons, are under 
extreme pressure to achieve it. Without 
the “non-first strike” proviso such an 
agreement would be a sham, a piece of 
intercontinental demagoguery, but it 
would fool a lot of people, given Reagan 
and Gorbachev’s powers of public 
relations. 

In the end, any meaningful agreement 
between the superpowers will stand or 
fall on their political understanding of 
their respective roles in the world. This 
brings up what has been so conspicuous- 
ly absent from current White House stra- 
tegic thinking: a vision of what the world 
should be. 

We know what Reagan does not want: 
tiie triumph of communism. And, there 
is his constant shower of slogans about 
freedom, democracy and free enterprise. 
This is not enough. The next president 
will have to be more explicit. He must 
add substance to the television rhethoric 
and reactive decisions of the Reagan 
administration. 

We know what Mikhail Gorbachev 
wants. Like the Czar Alexander I vis-fii- 
vis Napoleon in 1807 and Stalin via-A-vis 
Hitler in August 1939, he: seeks a 
“breathing space 1 ’ in which to turn the ■ 
Soviet Union into an even match for the 
United States.; Many people in the Rea- 
gan administration would like, to deny 
him that opportunity, .fearing that a 
“reformed” Soviet Union would be mi 
even more dangerous adversary. ' ' ' 

This is speculation; <Jheirnehyl ie hrit. 

; Neither is the first strike capability that 
both; nations have. Surely, political will 
and intelligence ian find a saber path 
through this xpuddle that only. beckons 
general political iriurder and suicided 
. not, we may veryiweU bvi lost, i- .</ V 

■ fhuto JVonciS i$ US corespondent hr' 
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the Brasilian doifyFolha de S. ftmlo and 
: international affairs analyst for the 
: Brazilian.TfV .Clobo network; , 
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A look at 
a floating 
time bomb 

Meltdown at sea 
or chser to home ? 
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NUCLEAR POWERED L 
VESSELS WORLDWIDE | 

Country 

No. of 
V08B8I8 

' No. ol 
Reactors 

USSR 

188 

356 

US 

148 

'167 

UK , 

19 

19 

France 

. 0- 

9 

China 

. .5 

5 

TOTAL 

• 369 

556 
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By David E. Kaplan 
in New Vbrk, USA 


I n early October 1986, an explosion 
and fire ended the useful life of a 
Soviet ballistic missile submarine 
The vessel ultimately sank about 
1200 miles east of New York, the 
fourth nuclear sub in the Soviet navy to 
soperish. 

Along with the unique drama that a 
submarine crisis offers, the fact that 
there were two nuclear reactors and up to 
16 ballistic missiles aboard the vessel 
when it went down adds increased poig- 
nancy, Coming only five months after the 
Chernobyl radiation disaster, reporters 
quickly asked if there was anything to 
fear. 

Military experts assured the public 
there was nothing to worry about— that 
the damage was limited, that no radia- 
tion leakage was detected and that sea 
water would cool the plutonium and 
other fissionable products in the sub’s 
reactors. The fear of contamination may 

well have been justified, however. 

Civilian emergency planners, environ- ■ 

. mental scientists arid ariti-nticlear acti- ■ 

IT* 


A nuclear disaster could sail Into 

vists are focusing on highly mobile naval 
reactors as a potential source of major 
radiological accidents. Indeed, there is 
evidence that naval reactors may already 
be responsible for a series of nuclear ac- 
cidents, spills and environmental and 
health problems. 

Consider the following: 

• Tbday, there are an estimated 369 
nuclear powered vessels worldwide, dri- 
ven by 666 marine reactors-and the 
number is growing rapidly. Yet, despite 
the many safety problems of civilian 
reactors, the world’s nuclear navies re- 
lease almost no information on the opera- 
tion and accident records of these ships. 

• Nuclear accidents aboard these 
vessels are known to have occurred, 
resulting in the release of radiation and 
at least one meltdown at sea— on the 
Soviet icebreaker Lenin in the late 
1960s. Accidents involving Soviet nu- 
clear powered ships have been called 

catastrophic" by the US Navy. Serious . 
problems have befallen US naval reac- 
tors as well, including at least lj.adci- 
dental discharges of radioacti ve material '. 
in coastal waters. •. 

•Nuclear vessels frequently face dif- 
ficulties that could lead to nuclear acci- 


a port near you. 

dents, including floods, fires and mechan- 
ical breakdowns. They have run aground, 
sunk and collided with warships, tankers 
and at least one whale. Forty-two of these 
incidents were reported in a 1977 study 
of nuclear weapons accidents by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute. A 1986 survey by the Center for 
Investigative Reporting of press reports 
and related sources revealed 99 more, 
including 46 involving nuclear power 
plants. 

Because data available to the public is 
limited, and because American society is 
relatively open, most of the events cited 
involve US vessels. Analysts believe, 
however, that the fleets of the world’s 
other nuclear navies— Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union, and most recently 
China— have had their share as well. 

US officials claim that their own Na- 
vy’s 148 reactors have a perfect safety re- 
cord. They have, it is reported, amassed 
more than 2,400 years of operation and 
50 million miles of steaming at sea, all 
without a single nuclear accident. Soviet 
officials have likewise claimed a safe 
record and called US claims of wide- 
spread nuclear accidents in their navy 
"propaganda.”, ■ : 


But critics contend that such admjJ 
able safety records are unlikely given tl» ' 
long history of accidents in both nations' ! 
civilian nuclear plants and the fact tk- 
most of these plants appear to be n» : 
deled after the smaller reactors used in - 
the navy. 

Although the power level of navy re®.' 
tors is a closely guarded secret, moa 
estimates say that it is roughly equiva-. 
lent to between 40 and 60 megawatt* 
Most commercial reactors are around - 
1,000 MW. Despite their smaller size, an 1 
accident involving a naval reactor could l 
be disastrous. •' 

According to copies of classified US ! 
Navy training manuals, the impact tf ; 
such an accident-called a “Faded Gi- 
ant” in Navy parlance— would be much 
like a major accident at a commercial t 
reactor: evacuations, contamination of ; 
food and water, and the spread of fallout j: 
to areas downwind would occur. Thesis \ 
of the affected area could be substantial, f 
California state emergency officials, | 
after meeting with the US Navy in 1980, j- 
planned a 316-square mile evacuation 
zone around the Mare Island Naval , 
Shipyard near San Francisco— an am ■ 
with 186,000 inhabitants. •' 

It is not well known that Admiral Hy- !• 
man Rickover, the “Father” of the US [ 
nuclear navy, was quite worried about a \ 
major accident during the early days of \ 
the program and tried to enforce a partial \ 
ban on visits by nuclear ships to densely j 
populated ports like New York and i 
Boston. {■ 

In 1960, at a congressional hearing, j 
Rickover even complained that his ordas t 
were being ignored. “What if something j* 
happens and you irradiate a city," he { 
asked, “and you are called upon to prove i; 
there really was military necessity ftobe { 

. there). What are you going to say?" I 
So far, there has been no answer. • [. 

j 

Dauid E, Kaplan is news editor at tht j 
Center for Investigative Reporting in [ 
San Francisco and editor of Nuclear j 
California. 
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Fallout victims: reindeer and credibility 

Going non-nuclear, Sweden still has the nuclear blues 

m 


j 


By Sven An6r 

in Stockholm, Sweden 


Authorities considered raising the 
allowed limit of 300 becquerel to "help" 
the Sami. That limits must remain as 
they are set, and not be raised along with 
rising meat radiation, would seem ob- 
vious to anyone, but many scholars pub- 
lished newspaper articles supporting the 
idea. 

The rest of Sweden's population was 
not as affected as were the Sami, but the 
lack of available information was cross- 
cultural. The Radiation Protection In- 


S weden, the fourth greatest con- 
sumer of electricity generated by 
nuclear power and among the 
first nations of the world to use 
nuclear power, soon realized the 
costs of nuclear power. In response, 

Sweden announced that all its reactors 
would be shut down by 2010 Such 
taresight did nothing to protect Sweden stitute was certainly not equipped for the 

h-om being touched, nevertheless, by a situation. It did not have the instruments 
minor nuc ear nightmare. necessary, it did not have the staff re- 

On the weekend of April 26-28, a wind quired. The Institute had never visual- 
brought radioactivity from a little- ized a Chernobyl scenario, 
known place called Chernobyl. Sweden The Institute has always maintained a 
was caught offguard. Several monitoring close relationship with the Swedish nuc- 
stations were unmanned and, in parts of lear industry. Representatives of the In- 
owoden, no monitoring equipment stitute have written and published 

6X tk« rwt* k i *. * u lip essays paid for by the nuclear industry. 

V S ea f rap ni shook Swe- The head of the information department 

dendeeply. While nuclear fallout indexes at the Institute was previously head of in- 

kopt moving upward. Sweden s belief in formation in the nuclear industry. 

A™MiL qU . l y n W, ^ ed - ■ ■ , So the Institute, with as much respon- 

Wding to polls, the majority of sibility to the nuclear industry as to the 
Swedes are opposed not only to the build- 
ing of new reactors but to the whole nuc- 
lear concept. The 2010 deadline notwith- 
standing, most people in Sweden believe 
that the 12 reactors now in operation will 
all be gone before 2000 and that two con- 
troversial reactors at Barseback will be 
decommissioned around 1990. 

Last May 14, only a couple of weeks 
after Chernobyl, Swedish Prime Mini- 
ster Ingvar Carlsson promised the 
Danish government that Sweden would 
soon decide whether the two Barseback 
reactors which lie 22 kilometers from 
Copenhagen would be dismantled long 
before 2010. So far, however, no official 
decision has been made. 

The Swedish Energy Council, chaired 
by Minister of Energy and Environment 
Birgitta Dahl, after lobking into the 
problem-amassing more than 6,000 
typed pages in the task— announced 
recently that more studies were neces- 
sary before a decision on Barsebfick could 
be made. One as yet unstudied worry is 
the question of how the end of nuclear 
energy may affect Swedish employment. 

Meanwhile, the Chernobyl catastrophe 
keeps unfolding. One of the saddest out- 


Swedish public, from the wry beginning 
decided on "Operation No Danger." 

I have before me After Chernobyl -- 
Information about the Effects f„r Sweden 
of the Chernobyl Accident. It is 12 pages 
long and has been distributed to four 
million Swedish households. 

It pictures calm, smiling G minor 
Bengtsson, head of the Radiation Protec- 
tion Institute, wearing the loose, “dn-nnl- 
be-afraid" cardigan which he has worn 
throughout the crisis. In the preface he 
says that "no one in Sweden will get from 
Chernobyl more than a small addition to 
the radiation that we all receive from 
natural sources." 

But the "addition" is not small. The 
Sami population will probably be hit 
with a body dose of at least 10 milli- 
sievert during the first years, while 
according to the pamphlet the "normal" 
annual radiation in Sweden is well under 
5 millisievert. 

About 100 fatal cancer cases over the 
next 50 years will be, according to the 
Institute, the net result of the Chernobyl 
fallout over Sweden. This figure has been 


Nuclear subcontinent 

India wants what Pakistan ( may) have 


By Arun Chacko 

in New Delhi, India 


ndia’B traditionally secretive nuclear 
establishment did something very 
surprising early last November: at a 
crowded press conference in New 
Delhi, the Indian Atomic Energy 
Commission chairman, Dr. Raman- 
na, announced that India could .now 
enrich uranium. 

Since 90 percent enriched uranium is 
considered bomb-grade material, India’s 


I 


are in the planning stages. 

Simultaneously, design work on indi- 
genous 500 MW units is also progressing. 
According to current plans, the first two 
will be commissioned by 1995. There- 
after two additional units will be com- 
missioned each year until 2000. 

The country’s learning period is over. It 
has now achieved a very high level of 
indigenousnesB in all nuclear power- 
related activities. This not only obvintos 
international safeguards, but also per- 
mits more rapid progress. 

Local industry is gearing up to meet 
the larger requirements of India’s grow- 


Keeps unfolding. One of the saddest out- tne lar <f requirements of India’s grow- 

comes of th.e accident ia the death of tens . ■ Sly as ked about thelerel of nu< : lear Ninety percent of 

of thousands of reindeer-a calamity that possible 6 chment equipment and components used in 

"This does not matter," he replied. "It ^ 

HS .StJSEfd?' “!?**' ■ people on| y depends on the number of units add- 

itidilKffilRSR y&SSSxsasis 

ty was acknowledged. The admission at 
this juncture seems related to Western 


' : — ■ — . — vv iicabciu 

prtss reports that Pakistan had recently 
exploded a nuclear device.' 1 


•<*.• a. .■ ‘ yemrai to su 
.f ■■■'■. ths-rwayofhfe. They eat them, they sell ■ ty 

itfe’l ■■ ■ i ' ■tiP'S^t. Ithey build' 1 their myths th 
. aroundthem, ' ' ; . • ; ; 

i killed; & 

f Ilf » " • imposed nuclear restraint Idfl'ehd with ■ r' u ‘ “ pl; *?P e r a tional until the next cen ; 
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the first unit of the M&dras Atomic Power 
Plant (MAPP-I) at Kalpakkam, commis- 
sioned in July 1983, was from indigenous 
sources. 

- MAPP-II attained criticality in August 
1985 with similar levels of indigenous- 
ness. The eight remaining 236 MW units 
will also be local jobs. 

MAPP’s indigenousness is also a 
prelude to the next step in India's, nuclear 
program-breeder reactors. While the 
plutonium-fueled fast breeder reactors 
Will not be operational Until the next cen-. 


quest i»tn*d. huwnvr. Foreign sot*, 
havr suggested the nirurrenccofiej 
thousands oi fatal cancers in 
Mvi-u using the Swedish authorities\^®^ 
standards, they say. the number 


corsrnuhl easily he multipliedby . 

But the gravest and. in thelonp? 
must dangerous result of the Chen" 
nightmare is Sweden’s dimini 
belief in its leaders. Only one- 
Swedes, according to polls, have a 
Hence in the Radiation Protects 
stitute, and a special commission 
reviewed the Institute’s activities., 
the first two months after Chernobyl 
severely critical. 

Underneath it all, remains the fest 
psychological scars. Editorials 
ters to the editors speak of “lossof 
ty of life." Many Swedes have not 
to gather the berries and mush 
which abound in Sweden. And, con 
tion or alcohol has risen to a 
degree. 

Sven AmV is a Swedish expert on Mi 
power. 


evaluated ul year-und. If India 
the Soviet reactors, il will huvctoioif 
enriched uranium, or make it at he 
The big question is whether thisir. 
give investment in nuclear power is* 
noinically and environmentally 
filed, especially when sc vend others 
advanced nations are cutting bad! 
there another reason for the su& 
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Nuclear Power Reactors Awaiting or 
Undergoing Decnmmlssionlng, 1985 
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Year 

Years of 

Mega- 

watts 

Location 

activated 

operation 

United States 

1957 

25 

72 

France 

198B 

22 

45 

France 

1959 

24 

45 

United States 

1960 

18 

210 

United States 

1962 

12 

257 

United Kingdom 

1962 

19 

33 

France 

1983 

10 

70 

United States 

1963 

13 

65 

Italy 

1984 

14 

160 

West Germany 

1965 

19 

58 

West Germany 

1966 

11 

250 

United States 

1967 

7 

40 

Canada 

1968 

10 

206 

West Germany 

1988 

9 

256 

Canada 

1970 

9 

250 

Czechoslovakia 

1972 

7 

110 

West Germany 

1972 

2 

100 
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Disposing of what will not die 
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»i.rgo of nuclear investment? ... fag Q f rodiOOCtWe WOStSS 
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The investment required for a M 
MW renclor will he about US$12 bit 
About 15,000 Ions of heavy wnterf 
also lie required. By Cynthia Pollock 

Despite establishment asma'anc Wr) Was hington, USA 
nuclear power is as cheap ns tiTidiW 
sources of energy, quite plainly it 1 st 
accurate figures reveal that itiBW? 
throe times as expensive. 

The exercise can only be justifi f 
two counts; as an energy source whijj 

others are exhnusted-an event ^fvear *T a \TT l 1 wtiIuy ‘ nvlJ 

come about an enr ^“ B ^“^ddl ,, ^ppg[ humming and" the SMppfngport 


lmoat 30 years ago the Du- 
quesne Light Company bognn 
selling electricity from the 
United States’ first commercial 
nuclear reactor. Twenly-fivo 
‘ ter » ^ 1982, the generators 

next century— or for defense. X P r,M»l!“ n . min i and the sl,i PP in Kl™'l 

In early November, Dr. fofjly ^vaniawasquiot- 

repeatedly emphasi7.ed that U ', B m T } hu "' onc 

ment was producing all the heavy already shut down 
it needed. But u simple coniparisen^y^ «“ty. 3 , x more are likely to 
mestic production and demand re ^irithe ten vpa 01 another 162 

shortfall of at least one hundred nA 

. tons. The nuclear establishment c Kp] ants into ! deS and 40 .° power 

to be running reactors on heavy^ ^question rpmQ : nuc , ear a daunting 

cannot really account for. JowtosafGlvnn^ 8 arge ^ unanswered: 
Experts have calculated total d ?Sged reactors fln/l° n0r j 1Ca y dispose of 
production of heavy water since ^*,Jived wastes " eir dangerous, long- 
about 370 metric tons. Local denw* 


arouna otiu-euu metric ions. JfaganKv^in! cleaain f U P> dismant- 
. Speculation has it that the heavy 0 rd er to tmed nudear plant 

shortfall is being made up by ,nl ^activity i« c P fl iS i the publlc from radio ' 
" ‘ /-starved China 8 « W decommissioning. Ship- 

offers a much-needed onnnr- 


ka-.yJ'j: b^aqse^bfedritaminatldri.: - h&s : three liiieidbH f ?' OW - t and uranium. : ■••••'!■• 

'thitdsiofihe thrisft'ltilloui w a A\^L ; P°Wer' stations m , Therlnlvr. rto ^hi« : 


around 580-600 metric tons. 

. Speculation has it that the 1 
shortfall is being made up 
from hard currency-starved C.»*- . ^ingport 
Soviet Union, or that India is dive^ nit m & much-needed oppor- 

wme from its internationally 8 ^ e ^iwchniqu egw i. { , op decommissioning 
ed nuclear plants. ..J.^cesaors ar a °^ ts mamm ^i 

Although there is nothing * middle *&■ 

certain— there ^sioning dilemma i 


' j 1 .7" v • •. niuivuKii mere J8 huwu**b - , ^ r . HC qp^. . , e-- 

6? nuclear po^^atiow'i^ : - vl ' ' t l - one thing is certain-thert dilemma ia the 

: .V U. , , P 08 ^ 1 ® fOreignmput m ( the cloak and dagger operation g oin L;btudeof D ^ n of uuclear power’s mul 

somewhere wh®h the Indian United Staten 

.^koritiea do notadmit to. centering 


^ ^ r.TJi ;7-' ■ *, , .ff .. u «w*uco tv accept ; 

f -a S; ;" ■ : ^rofiOOO-MWnuclearplantS With ’ 

v. ; ; .V i':- 


Arun Chacko is WorldPaper's fl s 
editor far South Asia. 


fW »)sj 10 years t0 build 

•^airuotinn “dlmn. Both the long 
. n time and the final price tag 


came as big surprises. 

But another financial shock is waiting 
in thu wings. Although no one knows ex- 
actly how much it will cost to decommis- 
sion a large nuclear plant, constant dol- 
lar estimates range from $100 million to 
$3 billion per reactor. Decommissioning 
could effectively double the cost of a 
modern facility. 

Utilities have not set much money 
aside to pay that tab. Unless they begin 
to do so soon, future customers or tax- 
payers will suffer the aftershock of pay- 
ing to decommission plants from which 
they receive no power. 

Theoretically, there are three basic 
types of decommissioning strategies. A 
reactor can be decontaminated and dis- 
mantled immediately after shutdown, 
put in storage for several decades to un- 
dergo radioactive decay prior to disman- 
tlement or surrounded by a concrete 
tomb much like the emergency structure 
at Chernobyl. The entombment. option 
has been discredited in recent years 
because any protective structure would 
decay long before the radioactivity 
within. 

The US Department of Energy (DOE) 
has responsibility for cleaning up the site 
25 miles outside of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. This unusual arrangement, 
agreed upon prior to construction, was 
one of the many enticements offered by 
the government to encourage electric 
utilities to adopt nuclear technologies. 

Because DOE is under obligation to 
remove the Shippingport reactor, and it 


will be the largest unit decommissioned 
to date anywhere in the world, the plant 
could serve as a valuable and badly need- 
ed prototype. The decommissioning crew 
could test new physical and chemical pro- 
cesses to remove contamination. With 
research and development assistance, 
remotely controlled technologies now in 
their infancy could be improved and 
refined for use in later projects. 

Instead of seizing this learning oppor- 
tunity, DOE plans to encase the 10- 
meter-high steel reactor vessel in con- 
crete, transfer the 770-ton behemoth 
intact to a 4,000-ton barge and send it 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
through the Gulf of Mexico and the Pan- 
ama Canal, up the Pacific Coast and Col- 
umbia River. It is to be buried in an 
earthen trench on the government-run 
Hanford nuclear reservation in Wash- 
ington state. 

Keeping the Shippingport reactor 
pressure vessel in one piece instead of 
chopping it up and sending it by truck is 
estimated to lop off at least $7 million, 
or 7 percent, from the total $98 million 
price tag DOE calls the procedure a 
modified version of immediate disman- 
tlement. 

This action is shortsighted. By employ- 
ing cost-cutting measures now, DOE is 
depriving the international nuclear 
industry— the same one it helped foster 
—of invaluable lessons. Larger reactors 
may be too big to ship in one piece, so 
decommissioning crews of the future will 
face the difficult task of dismantling 
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intensely radioactive pressure vessels 
without prior experience. 

The Shippingport project is unique for 
several other reasons as well. The plant, 
capable of producing 72 megawatts of 
electricity, has less than one -tenth the 
generating capacity of large, modern 
reactors. Since radiation builds up in pro- 
portion to plant size and operating life, a 
1,000-MW reactor used for 30 years 
would pose considerable more problems. 
The Shippingport plant was also thor- 
oughly decontaminated once during its 
operating life and had several reactor 
cores. It is thus much less contaminated 
than routinely managed plants will be. 

Dismantling each large (1,100-MW) 
reactor will produce 18,000 cubic meters 
of contaminated concrete and steel- 
enough to bury a football field under four 
meters of nuclear debris. Hauling away 
this waste will require a 1,400-truck 
caravan. Although much less toxic than 
spent fuel, this high volume waste must 
be managed properly and kept out of 
water supplies for at least several 
decades. Finding communities willing to 
accept this waste is proving extremely dif- 
ficult even when financial incentives are 
offered. 

Perhaps the biggest advantage avail- 
able to DOE is its access to a place for 
storing the high-level nuclear fuel used 
to power the Shippingport plant. At this 
point only government managed nuclear 
facilities 1 most of them military ) have the 
opportunity to remove their high-level 
waste from the reactor site. 

Large private reactors, which will have 
operated for 30 years having replaced 
one-fourth to one-third of their fuel an- 
nually, will accumulate a metric ton of 
spent fuel rods. These high- temperature, 
highly radioactive bundles are now 
stored in concrete-lined pools ac^acent to 
the reactors themselves. There is not yet 
a commercial repository for this long- 
lived, high-level waste either in the Uni- 
ted States or any of the 25 other countries 
that use nuclear power. 

Until a system is devised for keeping 
this material out of the planet's food and 
water for the next 10,000 years, decom- 
missioning strategy will be held hostage 
to the lack of disposal sites. If there is no 
place to which the spent fuel can be 
shipped, mothballing will, by default, 
become the only feasible decommission- 
ing strategy. 

A permanent US repository is sched- 
uled to begin accepting fuel in 1998, but 
geological uncertainties coupled with 
political disputes promise to delay devel- 
opment. The states of Nevada .Ifexas and 
Washington have been nominated as 
potential hosts for the repository, but 
each state government has vowed not to 
permit the facility within its borders. 

Just as today's cities would not be 
habitable without large fleets of garbage 
trucks and extensive landfills, the inter- 
national nuclear industry is not viable 
without a sound decommissioning 
strategy. Thirty years after Shippingport 
started producing electricity, such a 
strategy has yet to be formulated. 

Even if no more reactors were ordered, 
more than 500 reactors, including those 
currently under construction, will have 
to be decommissioned. Preparing to safe- 
ly retire these plants requires aggressive, 
well- funded research and development 
programs, policy makers willing to tac- 
kle unpleasant, long-term problems and 
robust retirement accounts funded by 
today’s utility customers. 

Cynthia Pollock is a senior researcher at 
the Worldwatck Institute in Washington. 
DC. 
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Two short pathways channel ahLjt of the world’s riches 
and power not to mention their own heav&bols and hopes. 

They are the canals at Suoz, m Egypt, and ala, in Central America. 

Both bring back controversial ntof imperialism, 
suffering, achievement unci exploitation. Ant-one smoothly flows 
into the future, the other still waits for the fet it go. 
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Suez: 
plucking 
the final 
jewel 


By Peter Horn 
in Cairo, Egypt 


riving west across the north- 
ern Sinai, after endless miles of barren 
sand and burned-out hulks of tanks and 
trucks, there appears, over a small rise, 
a shin Not the usual ship of the desert— a 
camel— but a freighter. 

Clearing the rise, a narrow strip of 
water slicing through the desert can be 
seen under the ship. Though touted as one 
of the world’s greatest waterways— one 
that has changed the politics of the Mid- 
dle East— the Suez Canal does not look 
particularly imposing. 

The canal can handle the world’s 
largest ships. Tankers 389 meters (1240 
feet) long; with a gross weight of half a 
million tons have passed through it, as 
did the supercarrier USS Enterprise last 
AprU. 

About 19,000 ships passed through the 
canal which linkB fche'Red Sea and; the 
Mediterranean last year. By taking thq 
canal shortcut, about 60 percent of the 
trip between Asia and Europe-the long 
sail around South Africa’s Cape of Good 
Hope-is avoided, and 70 percent of a 
shipte fuel is conserved. Just as important, 
it adds US$750 milUon to Egypt’s de- 
pleted coffers. 

When President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
announced, iipJuly 1966, that the canal 
would be nationalized, the world was 
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taken by surprise. Many Westerners 
doubted Egypt’s management skills. But 
behind it all there. was more than just con- 
cern for the efficient transit of ships. 

The canal was the final jewel to be 
plucked from Great Britain’s crown. It 
meant the end of her domination of world 
trade and forced the reappraisal of the 
English self-image. In-addition, it made 
the West re-evaluate its relations with 
Arab states, raised Nasser to the level of 
hero of Ran-Arabism and consolidated his 
influence over the Egyptian people. 

Egypt justified the nationalization by 
arguing that the canal had been poorly 
maintained and that there was a plot 
afoot between Britain and France to ex- 
tend the concession of the canal which 
was due to expire in 1968. The move was 
legal undet international law; the canal 
• company h^d been formed under Egyp- 
, : tian jurisprudence. 

But ^t did not deter the British and 
French, following Israel’s invasion of the 
Sinai in late October, from sending para- 
troopers in to attempt to wrest control of 
the canal from Egypt. The Egyptians 
fought fiercely, and the invaders evacu- 
ated on November 6. The canal was final- 
ly Egypt’s. 

It was a pat victory. Foreign control of 

the canal had been a source of irritation 
to the Egyptians since construction 
started in 1869 under the direction of the 
charismatic Ferdinand de Lesseps. The 
Frenchman dreamed of linking the two 
Mas, a feat first accomplished by Pharaoh 
Senaurset in, 37 centuries earlier. 

De Lesseps was a brilliant and per- 
sonable businessman, but his trump card 
was his friendship with the Khedive 
Mohamed Said, then Egypt’s viceroy 
under Ottoman rule. The khedive, a 

T^ ofMoha r d Au ’ was a kind 

and gullible man and his friend de Les- 
,seps exploited this trait to the fiillest. 

^cession in 
; giving the hew Compaghie Uni- 
: w 6 dU 5 aaal Maritime de Suez 

■ £ g iin ^ a lining rights 

nn*ta an< ^ yfe 4, tex ' frBe 8,1 

U ^ Bt ^ toi ” P ° rte0f 

' ^ to getto percent of ; 

the profits tom tolls, Egypt ISne'rcent 
;?hd shareholders 7$ percent Egypt also' : 
«that&urtta^S^, 

,;.toettod : to the company. This later point : 

toelaborftom 
• tSS. 1 ’ Interpretation which the 
■ ted for eight yeaw. During ' 
tl>ousafld * ofEgylitiaM 


The British were not happy with 1 ! 
construction. They thought that tW 
would undermine their naval supm 
They applied pressure to thesullaj 
Constantinople who threatened toi 
the project unless forced labor was al- 
ia! led and Egypt's lands were return;' 
The company petitioned Empty 
Napoleon III to act ns arbitrator in; 
dispute. \ 

Napoleon III appointed a commisr. 
in 1864, which returned a decisionint 
months. Egypt would no longer jmr, 
free labor, hut must compensated*^ 
pany with 38 million francs (US$?Jy 
lion). And, the land should be retumij 
Egypt for 46 million francs. This 
conveniently cover tho 84 millionfe| 
the nearly bankrupt company nee# 
continue construction. 1 

Mohamed Said had died by thefti 
had been replaced 1# the Khedive Is* 
known ns "The Profligate,” due tol 
notorious, lavish spending In 1866,* 
sultan, in a decision surrounded ty id 
national intrigue, consented to theca 
tionB spelled out by the ompeiw' 8 y 
mission, and from then on laborers*? 
paid 16-24 cents per day. j| 
The canal opened amid groat fajg 
and celebration on November I7i»| 
Ismail built a lavish palaco for tho 
Empress Eugenie und an opera hw* 
the performance of Verdi's Aida, wj 
was commissioned for tlao occasion. 1» 
was downhill from there. u 
In 1876, Ismail, facing overffh* 
debts, sold the Egyptian shares Jj 
company to Great Britain for lw 
francs, giving it control over 44 
the company. But since iBinail 1 
ready given the coupons from the 
to the company itself, in 
relinquishing the duty-free 
agreed to pay. Britain 6 
annually for 19 years in compel® . 
By thiB time he had a^L, 

Egypt’s 16 percent royalties as “i 

on a small loan. In 1880, Khedl^. ^ 
was removed by the su|tan for ha^ 
unsound mind,” and two years la 
tain occupied Egypt. : ' 

Egypt haa made up fo r ^ji 
dignities. Th6 canal is their 
money baraer in times i?f a^ n0 J„ (S ji 
They are continuing to widen 
' and there are plans to establish 
service! along, its total length- ; - ^ 

. Ifthadrop in oil traffic 

'for by an increase in shippj.nfejffe) 

might sioon see, with a small fi^ , 
first billion-dollar year. :1 

Peter tiorn is ™ an ^ in rff r 
monthly magazine Cairo ubcay-.; v | 


Panama: 
aspiration 
to be 
fuMed 


By. Miguel Antonio Bernal 
• in Panama City, Panama 
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An 1624 Heman Cortes told Chaiies 
V of Spain that joining the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans would be worth “more 
than the conquest- of Mexico.” Nearly four 
hundred years later, in 1914, it was final- 
ly done. 

The failure of the French to repeat in 
Panama what Ferdinand de Lesseps had 
accomplished with the Suez Canal in 
Egypt, generated a chain of events that 
culminated in the political independence 
of Panama from Colombia. 

This in turn led to the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla TVeaty, which granted the United 
States all the necessary facilities for the 
“use, occupation and control of a piece of 
land and land covered by water for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, 
drainage and protection of the Panama 
Canal... in perpetuity.” The concession, 
also included the neutralization of the 
canal according to the 1888 Convention of 
Constantinople. 

Perpetuity and neutrality have been the 
watchwords of Panama-US relations ever 
since and have affected international 
trade and diplomacy throughout the 
region, resulting; at times, in armed con- 
flict. The most serious confrontation took 
place in January 1964 between the civil- 
ian population and American military 
personnel quartered in the canal zona 
Twenty-two Panamanians were left dead 
and more than 600 were wounded. 
Diplomatic relations between the two 
nations were ruptured. 

The United StateB and Panama then 
started negotiations to solve these 
periodic crises .generated by an unfair 
legal and political relationship dating 
back to 1903. The Babies- Johnson Treaty, 
popularly known as the “Three in One 
Treaty,” dealt with the present canal, 
a second, sea-level canal and military 
bases. It was rejected by the majority of 
Panamanians. 

A 1968 military coup rekindled Pana- 
manian aspirations to regain the rights to 
their territory and natural resources. The 
US government used Panamanian inter- 
nal problems and the latent conflict 
inherent in the foreign control of the 
canal to itB advantage in drafting a new 
treaty to legitimize the US military 
presence in Panama and assure US say in 
the construction and management of; a 

Pewcahal. 1 . 

The Panamanian military government- 
made canal issues central to its policy aril 
downplayed the social and economic prob- 
lems of Panamanian society. At the same 
time— with Support from the American , 
government— it did not seek rights to the . 
waterway or seqk its ddhrfiitarizatipn^i 
event which;- wpdd gu^ntpe Panamtfa 
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OCEANS TOGETHER AT LAST AFTER 

security as a nation.. 

This was made manifest in the Carter- 
Ibri'ijoB Treaties signed on September 7 , . 
1977 in Washington. They stipulate that, 
among other things, US military forces '• 
will have the permanent responsibility of 
protecting the canal’s neutrality and that 
American warships will have the perma- 
nent right to sail through the canal. - 
. Moreover, in the Ratification Instru- 
ment of the Panama Republic of the f frea- 
ty Regarding Permanent Neutrality and 
Operation of the Panama Canal, it is sta- 
ted that: “...if the canal were to be closed 
or its operation interfered with, both the 
Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America will have, indepen- 
dently, the right to take the necessaiy 
steps, according to their constitutional 
procedures, including the use of military 
force in the Republic of Panama, to re- 
open the canal or to resume the canal’s 
operation whatever the case might be.” 

When the Panamanian military grant- 
ed the United States these concessions, 
they used legal technicalities and terms . 
damaging to the sovereignty of Panama; 
the neutrality right inherent in any coun- 
tr/s sovereignty was violated, as was the 
natural self-determination of all people to 
freely dispose of their territory and 
natural resources. 

The Carter-lbirijoa Treaties reinforced 
the perpetuity concept and turned 
neutrality into absolute partiality, with- 
out undermining Panama’s increasing 
militarization. V 

The prominent Panamanian jurist Car- 
los Bolyar iPedreschi Has said, "The cbun-7 
1 try’s militarization to defend the canal, 
far from protecting the renal, constitutes 
a threat to freedom, an invitation to 
: violence and a threat tq the! canal itself." 

The Panama Canal, regardless of the 
apolitical mid; legal conflicts it has gene- 
rated since its construction began, is 
\ damehtal to the global 1 economy. Accord-;! 
ing to' flie Panama Canal Commission, ' 


about 5 percent of all maritime trade goes [i 
through the canal. The United States | 
uses it the most. During fiscal year i986, j.l i 
1 1,664 vessels with a total displacement Jrj 
of 138.9 million long tons UBed the cariaTT I* 
and paid US$300.7 million in tolls. jjjj 
The projected growth of cargo traffic S j 
through the canal between 1986 and 2010 h 
has been calculated at 2 percent per year,’ !j| 
creating an urgent need to widen the Con $ j 
to de Culebra, an 8-mile-long, 600-foot- f /h 
wide passage that constitutes 15 percent^ 
of the canal’s total length. | 

The return of the canal to Panama, S 
scheduled for the year 2000, has raised f : 
questions about Panama's ability to & 
operate the canal successfully. It is, at |! 
best, a poor argument since the canal has jf 
been staffed by Panamanian personnel & 
since its opening What is undeniable isj? 
that the management of the ftmama jj 
Canal by a corrupt military regime— |j 
morally and economically financed by the || 
United States— lackB that management I 
capability and is unable to guarantee the | 
canal's services to the world. The general 1 
opinion of the Panamanian people, as an 1 
expert on the canal’s affairs recently I 
pointed out, is that "only a legitimate i 
government, truly democratic and effi- l 
cient, could operate the canal in a \ 
satisfactory fashion :S 
Nevertheless, the military regime that I 
has ruled Pianania’s destiny for the past 18 ! [ 
yeafs seeks to hide its manager! a Vj 
.incompetence behind the fears that the j[ 
United States \yill not give the canal back j 
in 2000. This allows it to appear, in the 
eyes’ of the worldi as the “sole guaram ■ 
tors of Banaroanian sovereignty” It’ also ' 
allows it to obtain sinecures for a greater ! 

. militarization of the country and to 
remain in power. , , : 

, Miguel; Antonio Bernal professor of con- } 
'8tUutional and inter national law at. the : 
L'dyi School of the Universidad de 
Ptihdmi i •{ 
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Iran com< 

out on top 

Reagan’s blunder 
tips Middle 
East balance 
of power 
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'• main arms suppliers. '. 

Europe, fearing terrorist reprisals, cob- 
tinues to trade with Iran and ships, 
among other items, military hardware 
Israel thought it would also gain 
something by supplying arms to Jan, 
Israel, so the rationale goes, has made it 
a point to satisfy the senior officers and 
colonels of the Iranian army. Because; 
once the 86-year-old Khomeini leaves the 
wr political scene, the mullahs will be so at 
Pi” odds with each other that the colonels 
^ will take over and, it is hoped, will 
Jj remember who was on their side when 
v they were fighting Iraq. Iraq, which also 
'S harbors Palestine Liberation Organize- 
r tion leader Yasser Arafat, is fiercely op- 
■ posed to Israel. When the war with Iran 
> en da, Iraq, it is surmised i n Israel, will be 

* the strongest power In the Arab world, 

jj Iran’s strategic position as a super- 
r power of the Gulf-with the 

[ power to stop the flow of oil to the free 

world, influence Islamic nations and aid 
^ international terrorism— has made it an 
^ important consideration in geopolitical 
' decision-making, lb add further impor* 
i tance to its geographical location, Iran Is 

* largely bordered by the Soviet Union 
whose leadership in Moscow still has an 

r eye on the czars’ “warm waters” of the 
<. . Gulf and the Mediterranean. 

| Whatever post-Khomeini Iran becomes, - 
the superpowers are already positioning 
themselves— some more effectively than 
others— to pick up the pieces. 

David Mizrahi, WbrldPaper ’s associate • 
editor for the Middle East, is editor and 
publisher o/’MidEast Report. 
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INTERNATIONAL education marketplace 


A world of 
opportunities, 

Master of Science in 
International Business* 

You can earn a Master of Science degree in International 
Business at Saint Mary’s College of California in 12 
months of full-time study. The curriculum of this highly 
regarded program includes study in economics, finance, 
marketing, law and business strategy. Classes are small 
and taught by the outstanding faculty of the Graduate 
School of Business. 

Saint Mary’s College is 21 miles east of San Francisco, 
and the cultural, social, and economic opportunities of 
the San Francisco Bay Area are easily accessible to 
students. The Saint Mary’s campus is a beautiful and 
traditional college campus of 450 acres sited in a safe 
suburban location. Qualified students from all religious 
and cultural backgrounds are welcome Classes start in 
October, 1987. For information, write to the Graduate 
School of Business, Saint Mary’s College, RO. Box M, 
Moraga, CA 94575. 


Saint Mary’s College 

Graduate School of Business 
Distinguished business education since 1863 



BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND LIFE... 

SPEND A STUDY-YEAR 
IN SWITZERLAND 

in a stimulating international community of ap- 
prox. 40 girls aged between 15 and 22. A 
widening of interests and added self-confi- 
dence bring new incentives and desire to study. 
Our students speak English, French and Ger- 
man in school. For the most part they achieve 
internationally recognised diplomas in lan- 
guages. A richly-varied all-round programme 
(Commerce, Domestic Service, Arts, “Savoir- 
Vivre”, Etiquette and lots of sports) in an ideal 
climate makes the stay pleasant and gives the 
girls a new incentive. , . , 

Special courses for careers in Tourism and 
Hotel Management. Best references. Addresses 
available from former students in your 
country. 

WE LOOK FORWARD TO WELCOMING YOU 

INTERNATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL • LANGUAGES + 
BASIC TRAINING IN CATERING AND TOURISM 

CH-38I2 Interlaken Switzerland jK mI/A 
Principal Fam. Dr. Gangler 
Tel: 0041 36 22 17 18 

Telex: 923 173 SUNY SUNNY DALE 


northeastern university 

In Boston, Massachusetts 

The Largest Private University In the linited States 

•NORTH EASTERN UNIVERSITY in Boston offers more than 
140 undergraduate, graduate and professional degree programs. 

. \ •NOOTHIASTERNUNIVERSITYisthevrorldleaderinurt- 
dergraduate Cooperative Education programs, through which 
• • students integrate academic studies and paid professional 
S work experience. It is also internationally renowned for its ' 

. • postgraduate programs in a variety of professional fields . 

• v > NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY enrolls men and women 
■/'. ; frornllO countries. 

if ;; ■ • NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY offers State of-the-Art 
Engineering short courses in Boston, Massachusetts and . 

V'Ar-v . / : Silicon Valley California. ' 'V. . 

For complete information, write or telex your specific degree or 

* 7-:fi h0rt*course interest to : 

: •••. ■,*. 

! NORTHIA5TWN UNIVERSITY 

.r: ‘ Office pf International Affairs (WP) ... , , i ■ 

'• ' •' ’ Rncfrtn K/tacDOphnoctf-Q H911S TI.S.A. . *' 


% • : ; Boston, Massachusetts 02115 US. A'. 


TTtlifn f;I J Jfi ITOl iTmI 4 1 <1*4 f It 


Ipfensive^ English language Cburs^v ~ 

_ Sti^-of-the-ArtEngineeririg shori courses, ; 

JJ Postgtaduate program(s) as indicatedbelow: /' • ; • ' ; 

;|p 1 BpsWniMA r. ; ; d Santa Clara, CA : ; 

tSahd'gd^rtcie • 4^- Business Administration Pharmacy and AlKeti 

iki " ‘ r. « ! - *•' • e-i ■■■■•" - . • ■ Health Professjorta 

Wgoo^veeollege Computer Science . 


Criminal Justice^ , . 


.SchoolofLaw; 



. Engneerlig Tblex: 650.3066690 


Bentley College 


known internationally for ex- * 
cellent business programs, is 
located just outside Boston, MA. 
Kent Ericson, Dean of Admis- 
sions will be visiting Southeast 
Asia to talk with interested 
students as follows: 


Monday, January 12, 1987 

Afternoon interviews at Singapore Hilton Hotel 

Tuesday January 13, 1987 

Aftertiopn interviews at Malaysian American Com- 
mission on Educational. Exchange (MACEE) ... • •!. 

Thursday, January 15j 1987 f 

Afternoon interviews at Institute of International : -i V ' 
Education ih Bangkok ; . ; 

Monday, January 19, 198T- !; 
Afterhoon interviews at Institute of InternatiojnAl 
Education in Hor^ Kong f f '■■■< 

Wednesiday January 21, 1987 : > ‘ f }\ > ’ 

Morning interviews at Ikipei Aiueiican School in ' ; , 

Thiwan; ..,y : vv :r : : > l !4 .■ A f ■ vS' 

Students interested in^ seeking admission to Beritley rm:/! 
invited tq attend any of these programs.;' ; " . 

/■ : Bentley CoUege - ;/ 

Beaver and Fbrest Streets, Walthain, MA 02264 USA.’- 
. / >lephone: (617) 891*2244 : : 
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The war of the words 

Radical Marquez faces anti-communist Lhsa 


By Wilson Ruiz 
in Ljrna, Peru 


L 


Peru’s Vargas Llosa, 48. Author of 11 best-selling novels, 
three plays and a collection of short Btories, he is the win- 
ner of the 1986 Ritz Paris Hemingway Award for his 
novel The War of the End of the World. 

Colombia’s Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 68 , won the 1982 
Nobel Prize for Literature and his most recent book to 
appear in English, The Story of a Shipwrecked Sailor, is 
winning widespread praise across North America and 


iterature in, Latin America is more than the sum Colombia’s Gabriel Garcia Marquez, 68 , won the 1982 

of its words. Many, of the.. region’s foremost Nobel Prize for Literature and his most recent book to 
novelists, poets and playwrights are.active par- appear in English, The Story of a Shipwrecked Sailor, is 

ticipants in political debate that has pitted winning widespread praise across North America and 
reformists against revolutionaries. Arguments ~ Europe. His best known work is the internationally ac- 




among writers mirror ideological divisions in the region 
itself. 

The moBt passionate controversy is the ongoing feud 
between two of Latin America's beBt known novelists, 
Mario Vai'gas Llosa and Gabriel Garcia Marquez. 

Few Latin American writers have attempted to create 
such an ambitious and intricate body of work as has 
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The World Calendar 

• This handsome calendar is lavishly illustrated with old photos and 
engravings which reflect the world's diversity ot cultural traditon. 
Each month brings a new theme based upon an important cultural 
or religious motif. 

The World Calendar Is truly the lire! international calendar, 
printed in sbc languages— English, French, German, Spanish, Arabic, 
and Japanese. 

Includes: - . . . 

•..Holidays of the world's five mator religions— CtirlsUanity, 

■h . Judaism, Islarfittm, Hinduism, Buddhism-in six ■ 
languages. ’ 

; » National and bank holidays of a hundred nations. 

- • Each weekday and month to six languages. 

'• ;• Eachiphoto Caption in six languages. . 

■ An International Time Zone map. 

• ■ English radio broadcast frequencies throughout the world. 

• And an index to help you find, understand,, and teach 
. celebration days throughout the globe. 

This large (IT x 14”) calendar will be an attractive addition to 
any room-whelhar at home or the office. And it will enrich each . 
day with the wealth of international experience, .perfect tor those 
. ; wlth lntemational business orJnlerast. 


claimed A Hundred Years of Solitude. 

Beside international fame unknown to previous Latin 
American writers, these two novelists have other things 
in common. They both started their writing careers as 
journalists, they have on occasion assumed the role of 
unofficial ambassadors to Latin American governments, 
and they are known for the activist role they have taken 
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Calendars 
for the 
International 
Traveller & 
Businessman 

World Business Calendar 

The World Business Calendar has been created as a 
cross-cultural reference to assist the Business Ex- 
ecutive In communication and understanding on an In- 
ternational level. 

. Includes: • 

• Each month and day, of the year Is in s|x languages: 

. ' • English, French, German, Spanish, Japanese, ano Arabic. 

• A listlno ol approximately 70 major foreign cities and the 
lime difference in hours from New York City in the USA. 

• A brief- summary of a foreign country's political relationship 
with the United Stales as well, as how that country vim 

, . investment In. the 

; • Approximate dally business hours for corporations in 

• foreign countries. 

• A glossary of. Foreign Trade Ibrms and Definitions. 

A listing of the international telephone dialing codes for 75 
. . countries and approximately 250 foreign cities. 

• A presentation of information on obtaining visas, passports, • 

• health certificates, credit cards, Tetters of credit, and travel 
. . insurance for business travelers, • 

' Available nbwTn a beautiful 77 x 10 ” booklet appoint- 
ment format, Ea«y to carry In.a brief case when travel- 
fog. Excellent for your deek. Order one now for ell per- 
: r Bon§ who deal |n Internetforial activities; ■ ' •" P 


in Latin American pnliiics. 

But t heir act ivisin lias led t hem in opposite fad 
While Vargas Llosa maintains tlmt Latin Atneri& : 

achieve economic development and political :tl\: ' — — 

through reform, Garcia M a rq uez ml voc a tes malaT * 
ary change us the answer tn the problems of®* 

development. . ' • . •' • 

Vargas Llosa calls for a Western -style democrat : ■ * 

says the United Stales, Canada and Western E® ‘ ‘ 

should support t he democrat ic process that . \ •• • \ ^ 

to emerge in Latin America. 

Gurcin Marquez believes democracy in ■ ! • 

countries is nprcKluct of their i»wndevelopmml|nft||^^S^^.®i:?-', . 

nnd that any attempt to transplant that type — — — - — 

moerncy to Latin America is ns unnatural and m ~/ Voaillo nn sad- 
istic as "an attempt to transplant the Soviet syste 1 " XIBBIUC pu>H 

It is diiricull to pi, ICC Cinivisi Mniqus in aniUt ^ ter dam, once notorious as the 
slot. He publicly (h-rines bunsclri.s n « " h in ’ e mecc rid itself of itB 

to socialism. But, lie snvs. he is skepticl di8tinc tion by opening free 
trinniresocmlist litci.-iliir'.. ,, ifedhadone clinics. According to govern- 

'•Lstni Aniericms mint more him in simplistic*^ t keame n ,the crime rate dropped 
tion of the oppression nnd injustice they knowso^^ f abl when the clinics opened . 
he says. "A love story is as valid ns any other. Thee, ft, Mayor E . van Thijn, concerned 
duty of a writer-a revolutionary writer, ifyou*, that „ me drugcrime isso ingrained that 

to write well. "prevention ceases to be a solution, "is 

Vargas Llosa, like Garcia Marquez, ,not only or, ^ ngaU pp 0 rt for a proposal to supply 
admits his persona involvement in the heroine to hard-core addicts-under 

American political debate, but nlno claims supervision. He ia not. as some 

independent of any political link. . [critics thought, trying to speed the 

He would like tn sue n gradual nnd elderly SMnlty amise of uaerSi b ut providing what 
political reform in the region, “within a free 3«^t he y seek to finance through thefts and 
Says Vargas Lluna: “Hip fight, in Latin Arnerita jjj U g^j n g g ^ 3 ^ can result i n personal in- 
fight against all forms of dictatorship-right and^ he hopeg to further reduce his city’s 
Over the yearn, the political views of these two 14^.^ 0 rata 
American giunls have led them tn private and pc,. 

confrontations. In literary circles, people claim t tf ■■ - 

decade ago in Mexico City the two authors even eiffi -. 

in a free-for-all fist fight. According to a friend omi- YCfiH*^S £fift 

writers, the incident started when Vargas LIoraa«2l: ,, 

Garcia Marquez of being* ‘a courtesnn of Fidel Casflpr tllC 
A friend of Fidel Cnstro, Garcia Marquez ofkn^.V 
that, after „ shaky beginning, the Cuban 

became a good model fin- u more just and 35 y^ u „ t U the K“dmt^ 

social order in Lutin America. IL^inn ^ v, kUoI L 

Vargas Llosa, however, ia a harsh critic ofthe^^ on 
system and u conv i need u nt i -com munist . “1 nm a f®dI C r j nfrarAfl n n!?nnf b 
against communism nnd uguinst communist BoiS n • . hfluloi P 


New Year’s gift 




Teh on an airplane designed to evade 
lar, infrared and optical detection was 
>P going on however. 


now attracted the attention of the world press, 
new heights on tho iasuo of Nicaragua. 


u campaign, Ronald Reagan called 
flalth technology “the most highly soc- 
} Weapons information since the atom 


tw jTiaiMiMniaBrxHV F B P° n » miormation since tne atom 

w!Ty T T' Var S" s , Uo8 " V ^L N ,X«i 1 '" Yet, to this doy, US military soure- 

me8 -. NiCn T , T, mirarl ® wil1 not admit St u Stealth fighter 
sou ahain progressing very slowly to “"'^^ber prototype or two have boon built 


of state Hocinlinm, but with a large Hoctoroftlwcon 
still in private hands and u free nuirkot economy 


Hare beirig tested. 


I ; ISPT 1 1 hn T T u , ?\ n M S « fiatln e the Pentagon to the punch, 
opovating, he wrote. lie ended hui ait,c ;f iiSasummorObstorCoHJoration in Rock* 

nefauwUidgmmit that "opjioaiUon fn i m ^JjC , IlLbegan to distribute a 1/48-wkle 
Status has slopped tho Snndinmtu gmwnniontw^,, orthe - lgn# thnt . HCCU „, in lQ „ 

ting up a communiaL systom. . spokesman, "a 9 Q. 9 G nnrnont 




Tpi t World Calendar/World Business Calendar 

b/o WbrldPaper, 45J4 World .’Hade Center, Boston, M A 02^10; USA 


... . «d " »v..umuiini nyovvni. . , t 

le Terms and Oelinitinn? Garcia Mnrquoz, who ia un active supporter w 

hr 7 . dinista revolution, liolievos all countries should^ 

Jly 250 > (orelgh cities^ in 8 to widen tho margin for diplomacy in Nkrt 

lion on obtaining visas, passports, ■ ••• ; restricting tho space for war. ■ ^ 

sards, letters of credit, and travel : He says Nicaragua is seeking a nocial andpw 
tvelers. :• ■ systom which will emorgo from iln own riaw 008 ^ 

■ ' J " “What they want is to establish economic ana ( 

booWel appoint- ties with all countries and Ideological W ocS ' 
Hu .Marquez soys. 1 - 

“ ! par : . .' Recently, the Vargas Llosn-Oareis 
• ' - !• "’ I : yerBy expanded beyond Latin America- 1 : 

publicized incident took place in New York iw 

- •• : during the 48th PEN International WritorB^w 

. . •' £.•>', - 1 ' .TV ;• Vargaa Llosa, after lambasting dictatord^®^ 

i.'-iiT ■ ' \'.c [ • :V ; ; tod the left, once again accused Garcia 

f. f' . ; 1 v being ; Va courtesan of Fidel Castro.”- ■ ^ 


mi 


M^glie^seiid me — _World Calendars) at US$-.4.00 each’ plus $2 QC oostaqe ($16.00) 7 iv:;' vU.p 

World 8us»r.ass Calendar(s) at USSWioo each plu8 $2:C0 oastage ($!6.b0) '[ . : div 
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This is where 
the money is 

Switzerland, generally regarded as a 
paradigm of stability and good planning, 
has raised its average hourly compensa- 
tion by almost 50 percent while the US 
"locomotive” has kept its workers* pay 
virtually at last year's level. 


ptor spokesman, “a 90-96 porcont 
tumte conceptual model” 

I " “Jiodel, which took four years and 
J to design sells for $9.96. People 
to say that the "F-19 Stealth 
bb it iB called, was built using 
uly available information and 
S frotn basic aerodynamics com- 
nse. No pne from the Department 
use has called Tfestor to complain 
•e^by admit that the Stealth ex- 
^'I^V^ashington lawmakei's 

tii^ ^ 0U8e Subcommittee on 
fW‘?nd. Investigations met to 
^..consequences of Lockheed 
g^thsbuiidef) misplacing 1 ,000 
relating to the 
•^gaih-'oongreasiQnal leaders 
W hat a toy company had more 
than did thuy.. 


These and other interesting statistics 
can be derived from data just released by 
Business International Corporation (the - 
world’s first international consulting 
company) in its "1986 Survey of Com- 
parative Labor Costs." 

Wondering where to build that factory, 
sign that 26-year joint venture contract 
or look for work? Read on. 

Average hourly compensation, 
including fringe benefits (in US$) 


1985 1986 






Switzerland 

Germany 

United States 

Norway 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Italy 

France 

Finland 

Austria 

Japan 


9.45 
9.82 

12.97 

10.48 

9.22 

9.62 

8.92 

8.20 

7.73 

7.74 
8.04 
7.24 

6.45 


United Kingdom 6.27 
Ireland 5.82 

Spain 4.85 

Greece 3.53 

Portugal 1.51 

Korea x.41 


14.01 

13.85 

13.29 

13.10 

12.73 

12.53 

12.32 

11.12 

10.82 

10.49 

10.46 

10.23 

7.76 

7.87 

7.39 

8.47 

4.04 

1.94 

1.53 
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By Sarah Brickman 

Will elephant 
sex shows sell 
more seats than 
turtle egg lays? 

Indonesia, long a favored vacation spot' 
for Japanese, Australians and other in- 
habitants of the Pacific rim, has grown 
accustomed to the hard currency that 
tourists leave behind them at hotels, 
restaurants and gift shops. The Indo- 
nesian tourist bureau has, therefore, 
begun to beef up its airline and promo- 
tional to encourage more visitors to the 
nation’s 13,000 islands. 

Making the most of its natural wealth, 
the government is considering holding 
elephant mating shows to promote tour- 
ism, announced Antara news agency 
recently. Indonesian Travel Agencies 
Association Chairman Sri Mulyono told 
a parliamentary hearing on the plan 
"such a show is certainly attractive to 
foreign tourists who are fond of strange 
things not existing in their own coun- 
tries.” 

Not everyone is in full agreement, how- 
ever. Truman Bakri, a member of parlia- 
ment, scoffed that the elephant displays 
would be about as attractive as the goat 
and cock fights of Java and the turtle 
egg lays promoted in other parts of the 
country. 



• • Ip HumS ' - ^ y90r9 an< * t0 be 

- --- H ™^3selHhg kit Of 1986.” " 



■ ’ Japanese schools mass produce social 
r Conformists’, stifle responsibility and 
I undermine the parental role, accused au- 

L Ihorand educator. Hideo Sakamoto in a re- 

cent issue of one of Japan's most 
prestigious national dailies, the Yomiuri 
/ Shimbun., ' : 

*■' . : Criticizing v the maze of lilliputian 
tV8tricti6h9 dial govern (student) behavior 
• y every Waking hour of the day,” Sakarrioto 
7 pointed to school rvgulatms in Okinawa 
l Which call for student# . to consume milk, 

, bread and the main dish alternately. 

UQunrm prefecture, When students take 
' ! notes they'Tnust sit fpnvard in their. seats 
with their backs straight and with their 
- foreheads exactly 1$ inches above their 
: j&oOis.' . ; t v , A . ; • v *. 


•- ' A.— 
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Hairstyles, dress, and persona l posses- 
sions are carefully^ regulated 'as well 
Uniforms are .mandatoryp.epen. sticks, 
shoes, overcoats, scafues, underwear, belts 
and handbags do not escape the uniform - 
ers * prescriptive qyes. ln Narti, prefecture, . 
belts must be. 1.2 irtefies wide ( plus - or 
minus 0.2 inches) arid made of black, dark 
blue or brown synthetic leather. 

IS studeids are allowed to go out ai night, 
according to school regulations what they 
wean where they gq who th%y,are with and 
how long they stay out is all strictly 
outlined i 

L Sakaptoto argues that- such rules overtax 
teachers, alienate parents , create resent- 
nifnt and do nothing to enhance edu- 
cation , , .. H ■ 


f.i , ; ••• 
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The new World Trade Center Boston has 
started a tide of international business flowing 
into Boston Harbor from all over the world. 
Business you can be part of. 

Virtuaily every service for international trade 
is available under one roof. Now, you can not only 
seek and find buyers, sellers and distributors of 
international goods and services in a single con- 
venient location, you can get something accom- 
plished when you find them. 

To help you, there's a high-tech Market 
Center for permanent displays of products, 
complete with showrooms, sales and adminis- 
trative offices. 

There’s an Exhibition Center, already booked 
with 60 trade shows in 1987, that will bring in 
500,000 visitors. 

And there’s the Executive Conference 
Center, the perfect complement to international 
business needs. In it, you can have 
meetings with 600 people at once, 
or with small parties in private, 
boardroom comfort. You can 
make presentations using the '/ uaE 


utmost in audio-video capabilities with direct 
satellite reception, or taik face-to-face with busi- 
ness people on other continents via Boston’s 
only video teleconferencing network available for 
public rental, part of AT&T’s Accunet Reserved 
1.5 Service. 

What’s more, in an adjacent Office Center is 
an important collection of international tenants 
enjoying the most sophisticated information net- 
work and technological services available. Voice 
and data imaging, teleconferencing, voice mail, 
message centering services and more helps 
them succeed in aiding international business. 

All of it is right next door to Boston’s 
downtown financial district, only minutes from 
Logan Airport. 

All of it is ready for you to use, to expand 
your business horizons . 

Call 617 439-5000 to find out more 
about how we can bring you all the business in 
the world. Or write to 

World Trade Center Boston, 

Boston, MA 02210 
USA 
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WorjdDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 


Seoul-searching before the Olympic Games 


K orean tigers smile. In the coun- 
try’s literature, art and mythol- 
ogy, tigers are not depicted as 
lean, mean nocturnal predators, 
but as benign and grinning 
friendlies. Korean children have a special 
image too. They do noL cry. They do not 
catch cold. They are happy, healthy 
'cherubs. 

< K is fitting then that these two i mages 
[have been combined in the logo for one of 
ithe biggest events in the nation's modern 
'history. The mascot for the 1988 Seoul 
teummer Olympics is a smiling tiger cub 
['Named Hodori. the frolicking cub is 
i Already ubiquitous on billboards, bon- 
pers, scarfs, neckties, cuff links and pas- 
: tries throughout Seoul, South Korea’s 
bustling capital city of nine million. He 
leads the multi-billion won extravagan- 
za that is now being prepared for what 
will be only the second Summer Games 
lever held in Asia (the first were in Tbkyo 
in 1964) and the second Olympics ever in 
■a divided country ithe first were in 
jMunich in 1972). 

j So far, Hodori’s smile is justified. With 
20 months still before the Games open, 
[almost all the facilities for the an- 
; ticipated 13,000 athletes and 260,000 
(foreign visitors are complete. The city 
jhas been washed down and spruced up. 
.Fully 80 percent of the US$3 billion 
.budget has been raised through a com- 
bination of television, ticket sales, spon- 
isorship and lotteries. Moreover, the Seoul 
(organizers have had the advantage of u 
[full-scale preview, the 10th Asian Games 
[held last October. 

j This was a sweet and sour experience. 
(South Korean athletes, benefiting per- 
haps from some much-criticized hnnw- 
! ’tfjwn refereeing, captured 93 gold ined- 
j)M second in the medal standings and 
[just one gold behind Chinn. As with the 
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Olympics, there was the ever present 
threat of a boycott. However, represen- 
tatives from 32 of the 36 eligible nations 
came and athletes from countries as 
hostile to South Korea as Vietnam, Bur- 
ma, South Yemen and Syria took part. 
But the politics that lay barely beneath 
the surface during much of the Asian 
Games threaten to erupt for the Olym- 
pics itself. 

Awarded the Gaines by the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee six years ago 
in a surprise choice over Nagoya, Japan, 
the Seoul organizers have ever since been 
under assault by North Koreans who 
seek, variously, to lead a boycott or to "co- 
host” the Games. 

Olympic mugwumps are eager to 
achieve the first non-boycotted Olympics 
since 1972. They therefore are seeking to 
placate the northerners by urging the 
southerners to share a bit of the Olympic 
wealth. 


After repeated meetings in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, IOC president Juan Sama- 
ranch proposed that North Korea be the 
Bite of two of the 23 Olympic events, stage 
some preliminary rounds of soccer and be 
the start of a 100 kilometer cycle race, 
with the finish cu the southern side of 
the 38th parallel. 

All of this may or may not occur. Since 
the IOC put its foot down, the North Kor- 
eans have been uncharacteristically 
silent. The potential for them to be the 
spoilers remains paramount in the 
minds of South Korean and IOC officials 
alike. 

A second threat to the harmony of the 
Games comes from South Korea’s own, 
ever restive student body. It may try to 
claim the Olympic spotlight to call atten- 
tion to their demands for democratic 
reforms. 

President Chun Doo Hwan, who took 
power in a military coup after the death 


of strongman Park Chung Hee in 1979, 
has promised to step down after the rati- 
fication of a new constitution in 1988, 
well before the Games commence. But 
the democratic opposition and its some- 
time supporting cast of students is not 
convinced. 

Last fall, during the Asian Games, pro- 
test and political deadlock in the Na- 
tional Assembly was a trembling 
counterpoint to the vigorous spirit that 
South Korea projects to the world. None 
of this real or imagined political unrest 
has undermined the organizing commit- 
tee’s can-do confidence. 

“We’re ready to go today, as far as the 
organization and the sports are con- 
cerned/ 1 remarks Dr. Lee Ha-Woo, vice 
president and secretary general of the 
Seoul Olympic Organizing Committee 
Speaking from his office overlooking the 
stadium sites, he said, "As for the political 
situation , that’s beyond our control.” 

Asked whether Korea's divided coun- 
try status is a big handicap in organizing 
the Games, Dr. Lee is quick to say that 
representatives from 152 of 160 eligible 
countries have participated in organiz- 
ing sessions, including 30 of the 37 na- 
tions with whom South Korea has no 
diplomatic relations. On the sensitive 
subject of North Korean participation in 
the Games, he is an utter diplomat. 

"We’re quite content with the IOC ap- 
proach of several events being held in 
North Korea, said Dr. Lee. “Of course we 
want their athletes to participate in the 
Games with us, and to come here to 
Seoul. 

"If the Olympics can help bring our 
divided people a little closer together, 
then it has served a much bigger purpose 
than sport.” 

It is a worthy thought. It is also, per- 
haps, wishful thinking. 


[jCommontaxy/By Tony Westell 


US elections and the world 


I rowing up in Britain during World War II, when 
an alliance with the United iSlnios .seemed lobe 
the best chance of victory, serving later in the 
Pacific on a ship attached to thy UR fleet, and 
then working as u reporter in post-war London 
he high days of the US-led Western alliance, 1 
of reasons to be interested in US politics. And, 
Democrat. 

^ats. &swesaw them, were social progressives 
^hationaliats; Republicans were reactionaries 
atipniats. I carried those perceptions with me 
’migrated to Canada and found u whole country 
W4ts. It was said in jest that the United States 
an ! 1 ® x Canada because it would unbalance 
political system by giving the Democrats a 

mm ^jjorita 

vastly popular and Lyndon John- 
jSW^Hrifortunate accident of the American 
’Nixon confirmed what we had always 

t: n 


' IjMblicans. Jimmy Carter was at least 
chap and certainly the Democrats would 
t(SoBii.^ 0 i rUn * E-movie actor for the presidency. 
fed-ten* 1 \ loaned on the TV set to watch the recent US 
ttaeriM '^ on results and commentary— tuned to an 
i ? ftetton just across the border— I knew in jfty 
lor tho o. P art Y I wanted to win. But in my head, griu 
WW‘ tlm ?’ Iwaa so sure. 
feSfU J? 8 111 ^ 18 1 reflected other people around the 
l^owine Watc ^ politics as concerned outsiders, 

^ w hat happenB in the richest and most 
Do)p Un ^^ eventually affect them. 

* ’ •“ > T? on iwo issues are of great international 


concern: the relationship with the Soviet Union and 
trade. On the first, there seems to be little or nothing to 
choose between Democrats and Republicans. The 
Democrats, after all, were in office when the Cold War 
began, and, according to scholars reviewing and revis- 
ing recent history, they may have entirely misread 
Soviet intentions. It was under Democratic presidents 
that the United States went to war in South Korea and 
in Vietnam, and there were few more intrepid cold war- 
riors than the blessed JFK. — T j 

It is true that Ronald Reagan has led the United 
States into an unprecedented buildup of arms, de- 
nounced the Soviet Union as not merely a rival but an 
evil empire and launched Star Wars. But, at Reykjavik, 
he also came closer than any of his predecessors to agree- 
ing to a real program of arms reduction and control. 
Whether or not he was ever serious about making a deal, 
and whether or not the possibility for a deal remains, 
there is no reason to think that a Democratic president 

would act much differently. 

On trade, however, the differences are altogether too 

obvious, to theory may sodi^i^cqyer to 1ft qost Tb put 
it bluhtlyrRe^n ihcline'g strOngly. toward .free trade, 
Uie etec- 

p tittfts riertgo Kave>entiufehJ wore og 

particularly irvareas wjiew^m^ejnes are in decline 

allowing a flood 

of foreign goods into the country. They promised a new 
trade policy and, having won control of the Senate, they 
are now saying this will be their top priority when the 


congress reconvenes in January. Just what form the 
legislation will take remains to be seen, but it is certain 
to be more protective than the Reagan/Repubiican policy 
of recent years. 

This is of particular concern to the Canadian govern- 
ment as it tries to negotiate a free trade pact between 
the two countries. As some 80 percent of Canadian ex- 
ports are sold to the United States, one of the major 
Canadian goals in the negotiations is to win a treaty 
guaranteeing that the market will remain open. The 
US, on the other hand, hopes to use a trade treaty with 
Canada as a model of what might be achieved with 
many other countries in the new round of bargaining 
under GATT— and perhaps also as a warning to others 
that if the United States cannot obtain freer trade on a 
multilateral basis, it can and will make bilateral deals 
with neighbors and with major trading partners. 

But the last Senate only narrowly approved the nego- 
tiations with Canada and now Democrats who strong- 
ly oppose the talks are in control. Any deal the Reagan 
and Canadian governments may be able to make will 
have to be approved by the Senate. And that now looks 
like a doubtful proposition. If the Democrats are not 
willing to deal with the Canadians— their kissing cou- 
sins, closest allies and largest trading p^rtners^-what 
chance have other countries whict depend for prosperity 
on a strong and secure market in the United States? 

But in all the years I have been watching US ppliticB, 
I have Iqarnt that party labels are often misleading and 
that politicians who promise one policy when in Opposi- 
tion, may do something very different when infofiice. 
Some Democrats may even be Reaganite free-traders. 
And even' those who now favor more barriers against 
foreign products, may modify their views when business 
lobbyists make clear their interest in freer tra^e. The 
absence of ideology in US politics is, sometimes, grounds 
for hope. f . 
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economy 

Third World challenge to the ‘Six Sisters’ 


By Ahmad Shaker 

» An economic and finan- 
cial delation from 
France will visit Amman In 
the middle of March to 
hold discussions concern- 
ing the financing of a 
number of Jordanian 
projects and the esta- 
blishment of Joint-venture 
companies. A Jordanian 
economic delegation ac- 
companied His Majesty 
King Hussein during his 
recent visit to France 
where economic co-oper- 
ation between the two 
countries was discussed. 

• The Jordanian govern- 
ment has received an of- 
fer from the British gov- 
ernment to supply the 
Jordanian Ministry of Edu- 
cation with computer sys- 
tems for schools. The 
sale Is to be financed 
through a long term soft 
loan. 

e The General Statistics 
Department Is putting the 
final touches to a national 
census campaign to be 
launched in early 1088. 
The last census of Jordan 
was carried in 1979. 

e The Greater Amman 
municipality has decided 
to cancel the current 
street numbering system 
used for streets and build- 
ings In Amman and re- 
place it with easier sys- 
tem. Street and buildings 
signs will shortly be re- 
moved from location. 

»• A recent government 
study on unemployment 
has shown that the rate of 
Job supply Is currently 
running at 6 per cent 
^whlle population growth Is 
jMt at 3.6 per cent and 
tthe national gross produc- 
tion Is estimated at 3.5 
par cent. The study con- 
cluded that the problem 
l 5 * unemployment In Jor- 
dan would not end even If 
the 140,000 Arab and 
foreign workers were to 
leeve. . 

II £ The government Is con- 
w m? nB °ffldal contacts 
ll !?. ® n umber of coun- 

ft? 1 86ek co-operation 
IteJ.nc Investment In exoava 
lotion projects at the Dead 
lO? 0 ® Raw materials 
m °[ . jccal Industries are 
Wald to be the final target, 

Hf . MInlttry of Energy ape 
■jplaiiats are studying ways 
■Hjc generate power from 
SKrunnlng water at dams 
strand Water tanka. Sources 
IKW that,- large scale 
HipojiGta for solar power 
IKJSJtwatlng : ( stations >re 
R J ^contemplated for In- 

II SWM and household 
Ecust*, 

I® »tu- 

II r JjjJJ . ttj* possibility of le- 
bn arable 
Kr Efti?, 0 !. ,a nd® adjoining to 
HlBBjW* 1 c®ntres j which 

HuSJ^‘ 2 5> 000 Ihhabl-. 

PW; t° encbur- 

m3£J& gifting especially 


By David Owen 
Compass News Features 

CHICAGO — Third World alumi- 
nium producers are taking a 
greater share of world markets 
from the giant multinational pro- 
ducers In the West, with the big- 
gest impact coming from smelters 
in the Middle East. For decades, 
world aluminium production was 
dominated by the giants known as 
the Six Sisters — Canada's Alcan, 
Alcoa of the United States, Pe- 
chlney of France, Aiusuisse of 
Switzerland, West Germany's 
Kaiser, and Hydro of Norway. 

Those days have gone. 

The volatile but generally de- 
pressed price levels of the past 
six years, coupled with the conti- 
nued construction of new plants in 
areas with either plentiful supplies 
of bauxite raw material or cheap 
power, are pushing control of the 
industry Increasingly In the direc- 
tion of a new breed of "Indepen- 
dent" producers. Latin America in 
1974, for example, accounted for 
just 2.43 per cent of total Western 
world aluminium capacity of 1 1.86 
million tonnes. By 1964 the re- 
gion's share had increased to 7.83 
per cent of 14.4 million tonnes. 

During the same period. Africa's 
share of the market grew from 
2.42 per cent to 4.34 per cent, 
while Australasia — one of the 
World's major suppliers of bauxite 
— increased Its share from 2.90 
per cent to 7.52 per cent. While 
Asia's overall share of capacity 
shrank during the decade from 
16.78 per cent to 12.85 per cent, 
the figures hide a significant In- 


crease In output in Middle East 
countries, which In marketing 
terms are classified as Asia. 

Between 1980 and 1984, pro- 
duction at the region's four prim- 
ary smelters rose from 298,000 
tonnes to well over 500,000 ton- 
nes. The biggest slice of the In- 
crease came from the state- 
owned Dubai Aluminium (Dubai) in 
the United Arab Emirates, which 
takes Its smelter power from the 
nearby Dubai natural gas plant. 

Production also soared at the 
regions three other smelters, In 
Egypt, Iran and Bahrain. The latter 
— Aluminium Bahrain (Alba) — 
was set up In the 1970s in a bid to 
diversify the Island country's oil- 
dominated economy, and In the 
past two years has doubled its 
original 70,000 tonnes extrusion 
capacity. 

Middle East production Is ex- 
pected to continue to expand. Al- 
though alumina, the powdered raw 
material from bauxite, has to be 
Imported, trapsport ana purchase 
costa are offset by availability of 
cheap power. Gulf countries have 
probably the cheapest power, and 
to further cash In on this a third 
regional smelter may be built In 
Res Al Khalmah, one of the 
smaller of the seven states that 
make up the UAE. 

In contrast, production of alumi- 
num has plummeted In the gen- 
erally high-cost areas of Western 
Europe, the United States and Ja- 
pan. Between 1981 and 1985, for 
example, Japanese (output fell 80 
per cent and the country now 


rates as a minor producer, in a 
reversal of roles, it has become a 
major customer for suppliers In 
the Middle East, Indonesia and 
Venezuela. 

While the Six Sisters continue 
to be major ingot producers, they 
are Increasingly moving towards 
finished or semi-fabrlcated pro- 
ducts. reasoning that price com- 
petition is less intense and profit 
margins therefore higher. 

The major exception to the drift 
away from the ingot market Is Ca- 
nada's Alcan, which is able to 
compete effectively with Latin Am- 
erica and the Middle East because 
of cheap supplies of hydro-electric 
power. The company also has 
moved prominently Into Australia 
as a means of boosting Its 
presence In the Pacific region. . 

Nonetheless, the ingot market la 
being Increasingly turned over to 
the growing band of independent 
producers. With the market cur- 


rently burdened by over-capclty 
and low prices, this may be a 
mixed blessing. But In the cyclical 
nature of world markets, the bot- 
tom may have been reached and 
demand in the long term may Im- 
prove. 

The Independent producers cer- 
tainly are aware of their streng- 
thening hand in the ingot market. 
In September 1985, producers in 
the Middle East, Latin America, 
Asia and Europe met in Beuenos 
Aires, Argentina, to discuss how 
they might co-operate in produc- 
tion and marketing. The meeting 
was followed up in Vienna, Austria, 
last February, and a third meeting 
Is expected soon. Nothing sub- 
stantive has emerged from the 
meetings, and talk of an 
"ALUPEC" organization along the 
lines of the oil world's opec may 
be premature. One thing Is certain, 
though: the “Little (Brothers" now 
have a clout that the “Big Sisters" 
cannot ignore. 


Quit aluminium in 1987 

DOHA (Opecna) — Expansion of aluminium-smelting capacity in 
the Gulf region Is on the cards, according to Abdullah Ai-Moajll, 
secretary general of the Doha-based Gulf Organization for In- 
dustrial Consulting (GOIC). 

Following a two-day meeting of the GOIC'e executive council 
Moajll said the organization might undertake feasibility studies 
on the development of the aluminium industry as part of Ita 
1987 programme. The council, he said, had also approved a pro- 
gramme to prepare full-scale project profiles to create oppor- 
tunities In 16 different medium industries. Ha added that the re- 
gion’s present industrial capacity was about 380,003 tonnes a 
year, while demand for the commodity was about 760.000 ton- 
nes, leaving a big gap between supply and demand. 


I MF. JORDANIAN FLFCTRK POWER CO. LTD 

Amman - Jordan 


The Jordanian Electric Power Company Limited (JEPCO) invite bids for the 
supply of the following equipment for the Sixth Power project, financed by the 
World Bank under Loan Agreement 2710- JO. Bids ar invited from the World 
Bank member countries, Switzerland, Taiwan and China for the following:- 
JEP 1088/IBRD - 33KV and 11KV Transformers 

JEP 1089/IBRD - Underground Cables, Overhead Line Conductors and 
Accessories 

JEP 1090/IBRD - 33KV and 1 IK V Pole Mounted Auto-Reclosers 
JEP 1091/IBRD - Single and Three Phase LV KWH Meters 
Tender Documents could be inspected and purchased from the offices of 
Kennedy & Donkin at the address below from Tuesday 20th January, 1987. 
Application for tender documents must include a non-returnable fee of £40 
Sterling for each complete set with which to tender. Documents will only be 
despatched oh receipt of this fee. 

Tender Documents may also be inspected only at the JEPCO offices in 
Amman. 


The jordanian Electric Power Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 618 (Near 1st Circle) 

Jabel Amman, Amman 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

Telex 21507 


Kennedy & Konkin 
Consulting Engineers, 
Westbrook Mills, 
GODALM1NG, 

Surrey, GU7 2AZ 
England ^ 

Telex 859373 KDHO G 



Tenders are to be submitted in English and must be completed in duplicate 
using the documents provided. The ‘Master’ and ‘Copy’ Tenders are to be 
returned to JEPCO in Amman. 

All Teneders are to be submitted by 12.00 hours local time on Tuesday 7th 
April 1987. The ‘Master’ Tender will be opened thereafter ii» the offices of 
JEPCO on the dosing date set for the receipt of Tenders. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

6 1/8 

4 1/4 

9 1/8 

3 5/16 

5 11/16 

4 

11 1/16 

2 M 

6 1/8 

4 1/4 

9 1/8 

3 1/2 

5 9/16 

4 

11 

3 M 

6 1/8 

4 1/4 

9 1/6 

3 9/16 

5 1/2 

4 

10 15/16 

6 M 

6 5/8 

4 1/4 

8 7/8 

3 5/8 

5 7/10 

3 15/16 

10 3/4 

9 M 

6 1/16 

4 5/16 

8 3/4 

3 5/8 

5 7/16 

3 15/16 

10 3/4 

12 M 

6 1/16 

4 3/8 

8 5/8 

3 11/16 5 7/16 

3 15/16 

10 11/16 

2 Years 

8 5/16 

4 3/4 







3 Years 

6 5/8 

5 1/16 


_ 

_ 

- 

__ 

4 Years 

7 1/4 

5 3/8 

"L-l 

- 

_ 

‘ 



5 Years 

7 3/8 

5 5/8 

— 

— 

— 



_ 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 

AMMAN {Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 2 1 January 
1987 were as follows: 

18 cl.. JD 3.500 per gramme 
21 cl.. JD 4.050 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.800 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,600.000 

Ounce JD 149.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 33.500 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 29.350 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Yousif Abu Sara, 
JeweflarB, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.3425 

.3450 

Sterling pound - 

.5150 

.525 

German mark 

.1850 

.1885 

French franc 

.0645 

.0585 

Swiss franc 

.212 

.220 

Dutch guilder 

.1625 

.1650 

Italian lire (1000) 

.265 

.265 

Swedish kroner 

.050 

.053 

Saudi rlyal 

.0912 

.0918 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.202 

1.207 

UAE dirham 

.0928 

.0935 

Egyptian pound 

.185 

.190 

Syrian lira 

.014 

.01425 

Iraqi dinar 

.2625 

.2726 

Omani rival 

.865 

.690 


TODAY 


CINEMA- 


OPERA 


ABQALI TEL. 675571 - 675573 * 


•Continues to present a series of new movie pictures 
courtesy of major American film companies and 
offers you a comedy that broke all revenue records 
world wide, a thousand and one laughs 

RUTHLESS PEOPLE 


Starring: Bette Midler and Danny Devito 



14 THE JERUSALEM STAR 
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Source: National Jordan 
Exchange Company 


j KUWAIT (opecna) — The Ku- 
waiti oil tanker company Is 
to sign a $132 million con- 
tract with a South Korean 
j firm for the construction of 
| six new oil tankers. 

The chairman of the Ku- 
wajti company, Abdul Fattah 
Al-Badr, said that the new 
v ®8ael8, with a total capacity 
of 380,000 dwt, would Join 
his country's national fleet 
after mld-1988. 

In an Interview with the 
»"rt8 da| ly ‘Al-Anbaa*. He 
fSS tb* company currently 
had a fleet of 5i tankers 

« c a ..n° mblned capacity of 
2.6 million tonnes. 

Badr noted that the new 
w ° uld , be designed 
IS,™ a#1 * alms of the Ku- 

M r0leu P tl Cor Poration 

822 Li market,n ? oil pro- 

ducts at competitive prices 
5JL lnter netlondl 

SSI**’"* lower coate than 
other firms. He eald the de- 

!fl of •ba .vaaaela. would 
coincide with the com 


Abdullah, Shualba and Ah- 
Yl ICh ? ra achedulSd to 
1988, 10 Ju|l o P erat l°n In 

*»;f® d Vfp , d the newspaper 
ffj* d f IivGr y Wou|d be in 

three atagee, the first taking 
ffiSf 80rr l? 19 months after 


tJw’? 0 L dWt each - Two fur- 
iS 33,000 





Industrials dominate Israeli allegations 

validity of Pal* 


By Mnrmlouh L'l Cihaly 
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companies yarned mr-Eiitlinci 


By Dr Abdel-Qader Yasslne 

,n!iMin:j toluitiv: . Professor of Political Science 
'••• • '■■■ia*i.i:il|y ih 3 v- University of Gothenburg 
■•‘.l 1 1 ,,* oh . , ',:: Head of the Middle East Section 

^ ■■ 

OXFORD Engljsh Dictionary 
Pyalt iSlnes "legitimate as 'lawful 
roper, regular, conforming to 
tandard type, logically inadmlss- 
l ' m«- 'inikvt va'ifecible." The word "right It defines 
*■ maunae ol m-ie: “lust, morally good, required by 
faulty or duty, proper. 

: 1,1 WOO wihajXte ter as... the Zlonlala^are 


• •"t <■! mi.ii .iruundihisaveii 

• .v* r.- han, Hod from wffo 


1- Yarmouk Insurance 

2- National Insurance 

3- Philadelphia 
Insurance 


closing .it JD I 090 up 
from JD 050 
dosing ,it JD 1.6GQ up 
from JD 1 J60 

closmij .it .JD 750 up 
from JD fj!iO 


4- National Cables 

and Electric Wires Co. cloaing at J[) 890 up 
from JD 8J0 

24 companies lost including: 

1- Jordan Industrial closing at JD .470 down 


Invest. 

2- Management and 
Consultants 

3- Amman-Cairo Bank 

4- Jordan Finance 
House 

5- National Steel 


from JD .610 
dosing at JD .450 down 
from JO 500 
closing nt JO 28.500 
down from JD 31.000 

cloning at JU UHO down 
from JD .730 
cloning at JD 1 820 down 
horn JD 1.950 


6 companies had no change In tholr share values. 

In the ovor-lho-cuunlof niarkul, morn than 99.000 sta 
were handled ul n murkul v.iluo of J[) 84.000. 

Trading In tho royular niarkul w.m dkdribulud among Ihess- 
tors according to the following pnrconlagos. 

Sectors Murkol bast w# 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Murkol 

ohnro 

/;» rr*. 


Prominent firms whoso shnroe wore troded by 9° c * flr 


Banks (out of IB traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
ol mew 

1- Bank of Jordan 


7.3% 

2- Arab Bunk 

19.1% 

4.2% 

Industrials (out of 23 traded) 
1- Jordan 


26.1% 

8ulphochemlcal8 
2- Arab Aluminium 

35.0% 


Industries 
3- National Cabloa 

23.4% 

17%. ■ 

and Electric Wires Co. 
4- National Steel 

11.0% 

9.3% 

0.6% 
6.7% '• 

5- Ala Deen Industries 

4.4% 

3.2% • 

Services (out of 6 traded) 
1- Machines Rental 


1.4% 

and Services 

61 % 

Insurance (out of 7 traded) 
1- Yarmouk Insurance 

54.5% 

. 1.6% ■ • 


As far as the Zionists are 
incerned "legitimate rights" 
Sen applied to the Palestinians 
acome dirty words. Everybody 
ind any body can have "legitimate 
Iflhta." but not the Palestinians. 
Si the question that a Pales- 
Inlan, like myself, would ask Is: 
Vliy on earth should my people be 
rested differently from any other 
£opie; differently from other hu- 
nan beings? 

i The legitimate rights of the 
pafestlnian people are very simple 
Weed. They are steeped In hls- 
[bjy and In the reality of the 
(resent day. They are derived 
bm fundamental principles en- 
hrlned In the laws of God and of 
m 

r jhe Palestinians are the direct 
ascendants of a people who 
lave Inhabited Paleatlne since 
Efrie immemorial. Their ancestors 
ved In the country when it was 
hared by a mixture of races, 
one of whom were Jews. A lar- 

t w- number of those Jews left the 
fdiintry 2,000 years ago to settle 
jj neighbouring countries in Asia 
Ihd Europe. Fourteen hundred 
Kars ago the Arabs came to 
f^teatine to live with those who 
there. Four hundred years 
the Crusaders came to the 
try, and some of them settled, 
fifty years ago the predomi- 
raclal composition of Pales- 
was Arab. Arabs comprised 
t nine-tenths of the popula- 
when a policy proclaimed by 
In, which had conquered the 
itry In the First World War, 
sought to Introduce, against the 
wshes of the Arab majority, Je- 
wish settlers from various parts of 
world. 

l^jThe General Assembly of the 
r wilted Nations decided on the 
|j?th day of November 1947 to 
partition Palestine between the 



The Geneva Peace Conference on Palestine: 
the answers were blocked 


Dates 

13-t 

.17.1 
18-1 
;.tei . 

Total 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 

Ognl/K I M ■ 


Banks 
~ .4% 
-.5% 
>. 1 % 
+ .3% 
-.7% 


insurance 
+ .4i1% 

- .5% = 

+ 4.9% 

+ 1.8% 

+ 3.8% 


Services 

+ . 2 % 

+ .3% • 
Zero 
+ 1 . 6 % 
-2.3% 


Industries 
+ 1.4% +1 * 

.+ .$%- Z9lQ 
-. 1 % . . zer0 
-1.3% : 

- 1.4% r ' 7 : 


,* • — "IV VWTIHi I I ID MOV 1 BIUII 

Sf.® a harsh one for the Pales- 
pan Arabs, since it gave the 
firaater part of the country (and 
ffi® most fertile) to the Jews, who 
numbered no more than a 
of the total population. The 
Arabs rejected this decision, and 
jgjant against It In consequence, 
jg. Jews took even more land • 
E§n was allotted to them, and 

B8£ 0d a rfle numb ®r of the Pales- 
pifn Arabs Into homeless re- 
ggeea sheltering In neighbouring 
wraP countries. Slnoe 1987 the 
fwjist state haa occupied, by 
Efu 0 a i m ®, the remainder of 
SB d? ' 9 - T h ere 1® now not a sin- 
fcstinhm who lives free and 
sSrjwndent |n his own homeland. 
Mtney are all either under laraeli 
KfiSrtJS r®fuQee. campe In nelgh- 
Arab countries, or In exile. - 
Khnm S 9 people In regard 
toh ! 0,ock of modern his- 
Ibofiu * be . 8n turned back. Every- 
■p® 8 forward to freedom, in- 
and eelf- 
SSiiU'Hetlon. Everybody — ex- 

the Palestinians. 

have aeked the 
iSntey -.til 0 pa ®t to allow them to 
tinSh r!J? a , e o'omentary 1 rights 
Sjfflrid |£2*j®* ■ . throughout the 
•SSSjp Enjoyed or are deemed 
en ]py, a rtd there Is am- 
_ ; iSin» Ub f tant al basl8 t° r these 

' n . ^ the United Nations 
&fe hfiJP r ®xample, the praam- 


to reaffirm faith In fundamental 
human rights, In the dignity and 
worth of the human person, In the 
equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small ..." 
Since no exception is made of the 
Palestinians, they are asking that 
this most basic of the basic tenets 
of the United Nations be applied to 
them. The United Nations itself in 
1947 said there should be a 
Palestinian state alongside that of 
the Jews, and although by any 
standards the United Nations 
(with its small and unrepresenta- 
tive membership at the time) was 
less than generous to the Pales- 
tinians In that decision, the Pales- 
tinians have said that they will 
now accept the half loaf instead of 
their rightful full one. What basis Is 
there tor denying them that? 

Likewise, several solemn decla- 
rations, protocols, conventions 
and resolutions of the United 
Nations and of respectable inter- 
national organizations have 
repeatedly proclaimed principles 
which — although they did not 
directly refer to the Palestinians 
— have acoorded recognition and 
validity to Palestinian claims (e.g. 
the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights of 1948, the Inter- 
national Convenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and the 
International Convenant on Civil 
and Political Rights of 1988, the 
Declaration on the Granting of In- 
dependence to Colonized Peoples 
of 1960, and the International 
Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forme of Raolal Discrimination 
of 1903). In 1974 a resolution of 
the General Assembly of the Un- 
ited NatlonB (Resolution No. 3238) 
upheld the "Inalienable right of 
the Palestinian people to selt- 
' determination. The European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) In a 
statement in June 1977 said that 
the "legitimate rights of the 
Palestinians must be respected, 
and that they must be allowed to 
give effective expression to their 
national Identity; also that Israel 
must end the territorial occupation 
of Palestinian territory which It has 
maintained since 1967. 


monitor 



By any humanitarian or honour- 
able standards Wa ponstltutes 

massive Incontrovertible support 

for the rights of the Palestinians. 
But the Palestinians remain a 
people without a home and with- 
out the basic essentials of a civi- 
lized existence. And «je reawn for 
this is the procrastination and pre 
variation, as well as the overt^nd 
covert pressure and Wackma^ 
which the Israel s and heZlon ats 
have successfully applied aQamal 
the super powers to prevent any 

positive steps baln 9 /Sf n rtn ht- 
wards the realization of the right 
ful aspirations of the Palestinian 
people. 

What are the pretexts or ex- 
:cuees which the Zionists have 


used to veto the fulfilment of the 
legitimate rights and aspirations of 
the Palestinians, and how have 
they managed to succeed in this? 

The panoply of Israeli and Zion- 
ist argues in favour of their conti- 
nued disregard of Palestinian 
rights Is varied, almost Ingenious. 
They claim that they are entitled 
to keep the West Bank (the eas- 
tern part of Palestine) because It 
does not belong to the Arabs. 
They claim that the Jordanian “an- 
nexation" of that part of Palestine 
was illegal, and that the Jorda- 
nians do not have rightful sov- 
ereignty over that territory. But 
even If the argument about "an- 
nexation" Is accepted, this does 
not mean that that land belongs to 
no one (terra nulllus) or, more Im- 
portant, that It belongs to the Is- 
raelis. The West Bank belongs In 
law to Its own people, to the men, 
women and children who Inhabit It 
and have Inhabited it peacefully 
and without interruption for many 
centuries. The West Bank Is not a 
vacuum In law or an empty desert 
open for acquisition by anybody 
who cares to grab It by military 
force. The days of the old colonial- 
ism are over, and In the modern 
law of nations territory and people 
are not goods to be taken and dis- 
posed of by those who have the 
power to do so. 

The Israelis say they will stay In 
the West Bank to settle and admi- 
nister the country, but that they 
would allow the Palestinians to run 
some of their own affairs. Impor- 
tant matters like foreign affairs, 
defence, etc., would continue to 
be controlled by the Israelis, but 
the Palestinians can have "sel - 
government" in regard to strictly 
domestic affairs. In other words, 
the Palestinians can eat and drink : 
— but Important matters about 
their life and their future will be 
handled for them by the Israelis. 
Why, one may ask? The answer 
can only be that the Palestinians 
are not fit to govern themselves, 
and the Isfeells are a superior spe- 
cies of human beings. Many 
decent people would dispute this 
proposition: the standard of edu- 
cation of the Palestinian people Is 
among the highest in the world, 
and they do not need the tutelage 
and. patronage of the Israelis. 

The Israelis argue that they will 
not accept the Paleatlne Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) as a rep- 
resentative of the Palestinian peo- 
ple In any discussions or negotia- 
tions on the future of the West 
I Bank. But the PLO is recognized 
• hv the entire Arab nation (including 
i the Palestinians) and by many 
I states and organizations in the 
f world as the sole legitimate repre- 

- sentatlva of the 

- ole. The claim by the. Israelis hat 
i the PLO Is a "terrorist" organiza- 
tion Is not accepted by the wor d 

. community; The liberation struggle 

, of the Palestinians hap In tact 


Jewish reprisals against stabblngs 

• Israeli Military Radio has said that Jewish extremists have 
begun a retaliation campaign In response to recent stabbing in- 
cidents of two Israelis in the old city of Jerusalem. 

Cars were set alight, others were damaged while extremists 
raided a number of homes near the Rabbinical school in the old 
city. They also beat a number of Arab citizens including women 
and children. 

Another group attacked shoppers and shopkeepers and da- 
maged contents of shops, while others stoned passing Arab- 
owned cars. Some Arabs were injured. Israeli police and border 
patrols were still in the old city 'to protect' the Arab Inhabitants. 
Previously the police arrested seventy Arabs on suspicion of be- 
ing involved In the stabbing incident. Some 50 Arabs were later 
released. 

Settlers request more funding 

• A delegation representing Jewish settlers will meet this 
weekend with Finance Minister Moshe Nlsslm to present re- 
quests for additional fundings for settlements in the occupied 
west Bank. Settlements leaders met earlier this week with 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to discuss the same topic. 

Hebrew University faces crunch 

• The Hebrew University in Jerusalem Is said to be facing a 
difficult financial crunch. At the end of 1986, a deficit of $73 
million was reported. The dean's council of the university Is to 
hold an urgent meeting next week to discuss the worsening fin- 
ancial situation. 

Um Al Fahem council to be disbanded 

• The Interior Affairs Committee of the Israeli Knesaet will hold 
a special session next Tuesday to discuss a proposal made by 
Likud member Ofarla All calling for the dissolution of the Um 
M Fahem town council and for the appointment of a municipal 
committee to run the affairs of the city. All said the present 
council had failed to administer the affairs of the city which 
exacerbated the bad financial standing of Um Al Fahem. Arab 
members of the Knesset are expected to present proposals call- 
ing for new budgets to be set for the council. 

Soviet Union to re-establish relations 

• A correspondent for Israel's Army Radio said that the Soviet 
Peace Committee delegation which waa In I Brae I this week has 
informed three Knesset members that if Israel agrees to the 
holding of an International peace conference for the Middle East 
then all blocks before re-establishing diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Israel will be removed. 


been less violent than that of 
many peoples who ultimately at- 
tained recognition and respectabil- 
ity. Certainly the PLO haa not 
been guilty of anything like the 
atrocities and horrors which the 
Zionists, especially the organiza- 
tion lad by the present Israeli 
Prime Minister, have committed. 

A significant fact is that the 
Palestinians have had ample op- 
portunity to indicate their views 
about the PLO, and there Is abun- 
dant evidence to show that they 
support it. If the United Nations 
has any serious doubt about the 
status of the PLO as a represen- 
tative of the Palestinians It should 
proceed to carry out a referen- 
dum. Meanwhile, for the world, In- 
cluding Israel, the PLO is the 
Palestinians. The Israeli argument 
Is like that of a party In a court of 
law saying to the Judge that the 
other party should not be repre- 
sented by a particular lawyer, and 
insisting that he (the first party) 
should choose a lawyer for the 
other side. It would be ridiculous 
and outrageous to make such an 
argument in a court of law — and 
It is no less ridiculous for the Is- 
raelis to make It now as regards 
the Palestinians and the PLO. 

One of. the arguments put for-' 
ward by the Israelis Is that a' 
Palestinian state would not be 
economically viable. The fact Is, 
however, that such a state will be 
more viable than a lot of other 
fully-fledged Btates and members 
of the United Nations, its economy 
, basically would be more adequate 
then that of Israel which depends 
to unhealthy proportions oh the 
.. USA, to the tune of $2.5 billion an- 
nually. Would the Zionists follow 
their own logic and on this basis 
agree to surrender their own In- 
dependence to someone else, and 


a poorer one at that Ridiculous, 
yes. But why are the Palestinians 
being asked by the Israelis to do 
just that? 

Yet another objection which the 
Israeli government has to the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian state 
Is that this state would be a threat 
to the security of Israel. The Un- 
ited Nations and the big powers 
are more than capable of main- 
taining the salety and security of 
Israel. What Israel cannot do, 
however, Is to reject all guaran- 
tees, from whatever source, and 
demand instead that it physically 
occupy neighbouring territory so 
that It can secure, by Its own 
direct presence, that its borders 
are not violated. What would the 
map of the world look like if every 
state with fears or hallucinations 
about any possible threats from a 
neighbour were to occupy Its terri- 
tory and reduce it to a colony? 

■ . Israel now . has a chance to re- 
gularize and settle the situation in 
the .Middle East, and to establish 
peace and stability. This Is a mat- 
ter In which the big powers (and 
the small) have direct and legiti- 
mate interest. The Palestinians 
would trust the judgement of the 
big powers and the international 
community in this. 

Honesty and courage are pre- 
cisely what are needed to put an 
end to the Arab-lsraeli conflict, 
and the Palestinians hope that 
there would be enough of these 
qualities in evidence the Inter- 
national Peace conference in 
which the question of Palestine 

will be discussed. 

Only this will rectify the injustice 
and alleviate the misery suffered 
by the: Palestinians In the past 
thirty -eight years, and restore 
. their faith In humankind. 
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Swimming championships 

• The Jordanian Swimming Federation has decided to hold a 
winter season championship for all clubs which are members of 
the Federation. Swimmers legible to take part In this tournament 
which is scheduled for next month, should be between 14-18 
years. 

Jordan, West Bank wrestling match 

• • Under the patronage of Mr. Marwan Dudln. Minister of the 
Occupied Territories Affairs, a friendly wrestling tournament will 
be held between the Jordan national and the West Bank wres- 
tling teams. The tournament takeB place on Friday, 23 January 
at the Rum Hall In Al-Hussein Sports City. 

Mr Hassan Ala'uddin, President of Jordan Wrestling Federa- 
tion said that this exercise will help the players to exchange ex- 
periences and enable the federation to choose a national wres- 
tling team to represent Jordan in future tournaments. 

List of national team players out 

• Last Wednesday, coaches, players and a number of adminis- 
trative members of the football federation, held their first meet- 
ing for 1987^ at the federation’s headquarters. 

The players who are soon to be camped to form the national 
team are: Izzat Hashem, Meelad Abbassi, Khaled Abdul Fattah, 
Raed Assaf, Yousuf Al-Ammouri, Khaled Sa’ed, Zald Al-Shar, 
Najeeb Al-Banna, Adnan Shamlawi, Mazen Al-Sagir, Issam Al- 
Talll, Omar At-QIra, Yousuf Al-Shammarl, Ibrahim Sa'deyyah, 
Ja'mal Abu Abed. Tawflq Al-Saheb, Khaled Awad, Haltham Abdul 
Hadl, Are! Hussein and Adnan Atturk. 

Al-Arab! Club committee 

• The administrative committee of Al-Arabi Club In Irbld, has 
formed a special committee to take up the responsibilities of 
supervising the club's games and players. The committee in- 
cludes Mohammed Assaffourl, Mohammed Khaseawneh, Ahmad 
Abu Omar, Zaki Noufa, Mere Subhl, Zuhalr Ababneh, Abdul Aziz 
and Hassan Al-Tal. The administrative committee has decided to 
suspend the membership of Mowaffaq Darayseh for a month. 

Cable of congratulation 

• Dr Eld Daheyyat, Minister of Youth, has sent two separate 
cables to the Addiftaln and Al-Felsali clubs after the latter's vic- 
tory in the Al-Mumtaz football tournament cup played last Fri- 
day. The Minister praised the team spirit and sportsmanship dis- 
played In match between the two clubs. 

Hamdan Al HajJ 
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Italian stadium problems 



War Authority Tanks at Ai Azraq: Over pumping Is 


By Andrew Mutter 

Compass News Features 

ROME — None of the 12 top Ita- 
lian soccer stadiums earmarked to 
stage the 1990 World Cup is up to 
scratch, and some are being tag- 
ged for demolition. The inter- 
national organizing body, FIFA, 
has given Italy a March 1987 
deadline to submit repair and Im- 
provement plans and threatened 
to reduce stadium numbers or 
choose others If not convinced. 

But Italian soccer authorities 
claim their national league is bank- 
rupt and many city councils say 
they too are penniless, Including 
Naples, home of the top club 
whose star Is Diego Maradona. 
Given essential stadium repair 
costs estimated at $281 million, 
the Issue looks set to dominate 


Italy's Cup preparations. The sta- 
dium problem is going to be our 
biggest headache and the tough- 
est to solve,' said leading soccer 
Journalist Nedo Canettl. 

A recant Italian League report 
disclosed that: 

— By 1990, seven of the listed 
stadiums will be more than BOO 
years old; 

— Six hold only 50,000 specta- 
tors; 

7- Four provide seating for fewer 
than 10,000; 

-- Three (the star site Rome. Bari 
in the south and Sicily’s Palermo) 
they need entirely new sta- 

Others need new grass pltchos, 
Improved parking and access, 
costly modern security measures. 
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ipe and Africa. But today, Azraq 
» changed. Some experts say 
tat ft will soon cease to exist as 
jch, and will become Just another 
lace In the desert. 

5^" The extensive marshes of 
fyaq are now completely dry for 
»9t of the year and the central 
wamp is being reduced to a mere 
tol. The water level of ponds out- 
de the marshland is also falling. 
II? la serious for the 2,000 peo- 
§-In the two villages In the vlcin- 
ii-Who depend on the water of 
i;oa8is for their living. 

Boated Helds draw on water 
jgj the many hand-dug wells In 
BfeOt but local farmers say that 
Bff-tne past five years, the level 
Smwas wells has fallen by be- 
W?en two-and-half and four me- 
ifQ8. "If pumping Azraq's water Is 


by wells in the adjacent farming 
area has been observed for the 
last 30 years and has Infiunced 
the water situation in the oasis 
continuously. But the water has 
never been affected so drastically 
as when the Water Authority of 
Jordan (WAJ) started large-scale 
pumping In 1982. 

That was to meet the rising de- 
mand for drinking water, particu- 
larly In the heavily urbanized area 
in and around Amman. After the 
first 18 months of pumping, the 
water level of the WAJ's new wells 
had already dropped by a metre 
and a half. 


JJrocMy recharge capac- 
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The University of Jordan, which 
has made a hydrological Btudy of 
the area, believes that excessive 
pumping could have other effects. 
For example, the lowest part of 
the oasis is a large mudflat, which 
normally is flooded completely In 
winter. In the summer, the water 
evaporates, leaving behind a layer 
of salt. The salt is traditionally 
"harvested" by the Inhabitants of 
one of the villages. 

But if the groundwater table 
should fall below a certain limit, it 
Is feared that the saline water of 
the mudflat would seep In. This 
would destroy not only the swamp 
end the marshland, but also the 
farmers’ wells, the pools which 
still supply drinking water to the 
local population and, finally, the 
WAJ’s neta wells. Anis Muasher 
says It is hard to predict when that 
point would be reached, but It 
could be soon. 

The Royal Society for the Con- 
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the mudflat would seep In. This Azraq: oasis no more? 
would destroy not only the swamp . . , . 

and the marshland, but also the pf the piped drinking water is lost 
farmers' wells, the pools which because _ of frequent breaks and 
still supply drinking water to the leaks in the network. This could be 
local population and, finally, the prevented with proper attention. 
WAJ’s neW wells. Anls Muasher . , 

says It is hard to predict when that Tn e strain on Azraq 8 water, as 
point would be reached, but It well as on Jordan s groundwater 
could be soon in general, could however also be 

reduced by the development and 
The Royal Society for the Con- better management of the surface 
servation of Nature has been ac- water bodies, all of which are In 


tlve for several years, trying to 
protect the oasis and Its unique 
wildlife. But as far as the WAJ is 
concerned, the top priority la to 
connect every Jordanian citizen to 
the main water supply, even if In 
the process Azraq Is lost. 

Jordanian environmentalists 
blame widespread . misman- 
agement, faulty and insufficient 
pipe networks and wasteful Irriga- 
tion systems for the ever-lncreas- 
Ing exploitation of the country's 
scarce groundwater resources. 
Even the WAJ concedes that in 
Amman alone, about 30 per cent 


the north of the country. A recent 
study by the University's Water 
Research and Study Centre 
shows that the main perennial 
stream at the moment is little 


more than a canal of waste water 
that is hardly fit for the Irrigation 
of crops. 

What Is required above all, ac- 
cording to Anis Muasher, Is a poli- 
tical decision to switch from the 
current exploitation of ground- 
water resources to a policy of em- 
phasizing water management and 
water-saving measures. But as 
things are at present, he Is rather 
pessimistic about the Azraq oa- 
sis's chances of survival — 
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Sami Clark and His Folklorlc Group . 
The Great French Show 
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Young Islamic artists in a 


‘Festival of Colour 


AMMAN (Star) — The Zamana 
Gallery presents ’A Festival of 
Colour' — an exhibition of works 
by children from the Arab and Isla- 
mic World. 

Structured as a competition 
ajmed at two age groups, the exhi- 
bition wilt display the works of the 
one hundred and twenty best en- 
tries of some three hundred win- 
ners submitted by members of the 
Organization of Islamic Confer- 
ence. The OIC represents over a 
billion people from 46 countries. 

The competition was conceived 
by Arts In the Islamic World, who 
made their approaches through di- 
plomatic missions in London and 
to Ministers of Culture and Educa- 
tion in the member countries. Chil- 
dren In the under 12 age group 
were given The Eld Festival' as 
their subject, and the over twelves 
'A Wedding'. The approach at- 
tracted a twenty five per cent re- 
sponse from OIC members and a 
very high standard of work from 
the contributors. Whether the sub- 
missions came on salvaged pack- 
ing material from Sudan (one of 
the first to respond), or qua'‘ty 
paper from other countries such 
as those from the Gulf States, the 
standard was consistently surpris- 
ing. Of the entries sent in, those 
selected to form the exhibition will 
Introduce ari Islamic element of 
young artistic talent into central 
London for the first time. 

The judges included Alistair 
Duncan of the World of Islam Fes- 
tival Trust, painter and calligrapher 
Ahmed Moustafa and Jane 
ue'Atho, manager of the Zamana 
Gallery. Wlnaor & Newton have 
donated the prizes to be awarded 
to the first twelve entrants in each 
category with two winners and ten 
runners up, os well as a special 
award for an outstanding work. 
The winners of the competition will 
be announced at the opening of 
the exhibition on 4 February 1987. 

‘A Festival of Colour' will offi- 
cially be opened by His Royal 
Highness Prince Faisal bin Fahd 
Abdul Aziz who Is General Pre- 
sident of Youth Welfare for Saudi 
Arabia and Chairman of the Inter- 
national Commission for the Pres- 
ervation of Islamic Cultural Herit- 
age baaed In Riyadh. 

Apart from creating a colourful 
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'The Wedding’ by Ibrahim Bln Ahmed Alyelkoflmy aged 
1 5 from Oman 


exhibition of young artistic talent, 
'A Festival of Colour' aims to high- 
light the state of art education in 
the Islamic world and to bring this 
to the attention of the West, while 
ensuring that other Islamic coun- 
tries are aware of the situation In 
member countries. 

The Zamana Gallery continues 
to present Islam to the West 
through the medium of its arts and 
culture. 

Zamana Gallery is centrally lo- 
cated in the heart of London in 
South Kensington opposite the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Dedi- 
cated to the Arts. Architecture and 
Cultures, the gallery intends to 
contribute to public awareness of 
a broad range of non-weslern so- 
cieties. In addition to the presen- 
tation of three to four exhibitions a 
year, there are lectures, seminars 
and meetings as part of a deve- 
loping educational policy. Exhibi- 
tions first held at the gallery will 
often travel to other exhibition 


spaces around the world. 

Facilities also include a specia- 
lized bookshop, which stocks, ma- 
gazines, posters, slides and music 
on developing countries. Art and 
Architecture, with a bias towards 
the contemporary. 

The name Zamana means the 
'epoch' or 'the times'. It is a word 
commonly used in Urdu and Hindi, 
and has the same meaning (modi- 
fied to Zaman) In Arabic, Farsi and 
Turkish. 

The gallery strives to set a stan- 
za of excellence — a goal both 
difficult and costly to achieve. Re- 
cognizing the Importance of the 
arts in a healthy culture. His Hlgh- 
ness the Aga Khan founded the 
gallery in 1986 and is its chief pa- 
tron. Zamana Gallery takes its 
place in the spectrum of British 
cultura! life, and alms to become a 
focal point for school children and 

imri t£l 8, desi P n professionals 
and the general public Interested 
in cross-cultural viewpoints. 


Costumes in delightful miniature 


By Rula Nasr Darwazeh 
Special to The Star 

A FASHION show of traditional 
oriental clothes In miniature form 
This Is the exhibition of dolls cur- 
rontly taking place at the Royal 
Cultural Centre. 

The crafts woman/ designer of 
this rare exhibition is Mrs Umalma 
AJIuay, a Syrian with a very fine 
and Intricate eye for design. She 
moulds the facial features out ol 
clay and dresses them In her own 
handmade designs of traditional 
clothes. She sews, embroiders 
and stitches the dresses to repre- 
sent the culture ol each region, 
Palestinian, Jordanian and Syrian 
Very often, she visits village areas 
to study the lifestyle end tradi- 
tional dress of that area. 

This is Mrs Allusy’s first exhibi- 
tion in Jordan. She haB been 
working in this field for 16 years 
and has already held three exhibi- 
tions In Syria. 

The male and female dolfs in 
this exhibition represent areas 
from Irbld, Bethlehem, Jabal Ai 
Arab, Northern Syria, Damascus 
and Its surrounding countryside. 

Although Mrs Allusy usually 
finds It hard to find the material 
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Mrs Allu8y'e original dolls 


iith i8 JV? rk on ’ she manages 
with effort to match these small 
with their originals. The 
embroidery, the sewing and the 

mHiXfi 0 **i he acces sorie8 are ad- 
mittedly time-consuming, but ac- 

M AI,U3y sho ' eni °* 8 

to make them as life-like as poss- 
ible. The doll from Irbld carries a 
turkeyfn one hand and a basket in 
the other. Both these details were 


*'hnnlrnl'fMir n thB , cr «»»wonnan. 
a basket full of handmade fruits is 

S r t2» b V, n ? her Jorda nl'an dolL 
“ Ut *1*,® detail and depth which 
Mrs Allusy bestows on her tlnv 
characters are a thing to marvel 
« ' H9 I 8tltch es, her choice of col- 

hnr 8 rfn» e aCC083ori ®B Shetl&BSOn 
her dolls are a delight to the eye 

Jpg* dolls are not for 

*3 fing aZhe^^hlbl- 



Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corn* 








A feast of British 

at the RCC HA 

THIS woek, the British Council in Amman Is 

selected variety of films guarontood to suit different fe*i,n and Edith toasting 
The British Him week, that started on Tuesday 20 5 JhU their wed- 

includes live (lima all ol which are rocont >.l4m>' i an0 *, h | r ,; , „™„ 

1980's. The choice covers tho serious as well asHi,»^ n 9 on ^ January, 
hearted, the social and tho political, the humanltarlanr" photo by vcmia Mnmisioy 

the mysterious, ranging Irom battleground to fentasylmt; ^ the many guesta wh0 

The land of fantasy and dreams was most Buparbly Mended the wedding of Jhun Co- 
the , of the °P° ni ng night, ‘Dreamchlld,’ itjnia and Edith Masongaong was 
ightful film reminiscent of the wonders of ‘Alice In Worths Filipino Ambassador Mr Juan 
land . The film is in fact about Alice Hargreaves who towgaez who was also a principal 
had Inspired Lewis Carroll to write his famous book, Sponsor. The marriage took place 
Picture starts when Alice is eighty years old, recahgfet St. John the Baptist Church, 
childhood years and the wonderous stories tha flawrjebel Hussein. It was a wadding in 
D k Mn 0n * t ew * B Garf °H hlmsell) used to tell her. The llln&ts traditional Filipino stylo with 
a brilliant blend of fantasy and reality skilfully resuitlnqfnany bridesmaids and iittondanli,. 
coming to termB with both tho past and tho present ipe bride's elegant dress and 
accepting the inevitable future. those of the bridesmaids worn all 

Another very human film, though in a totally diflift^ ,ade the bride's rncttv? 1 . 
vein, was ‘The Elephant Man’ shown yesterday, Wediwt.- After the wedding, a recaption 
21 January. A very sad and poignant film, this is the ifcfcas held at the Mandarin Rustau- 
of the young, ambitious surgeon (Anthony Hopkins) wtarant, Wadi Saqra. 

Intrigued by a deformed freak known as the ElephantMr , kQ . jna with tradition the 
He hoap'tenzos him and starts coaching him, but this 4 jr d Vthrew herLauet o e 

E" B£ S a - bfut °"y '"human end. The IMm *£$’ w gtrl a“7,he gmmn 

SmSSm? Us beet with a fascln* h row the bride's garter and the 
tton ” V ’ 1 P rofound ©motional sophist lo catch it shou | d lje lht? I10x | 

Jo marry. 

Tonight's film (Thursday 22 January) though also wllii. 

“f®P human core la a totally dlfforent picture. 'The mi' 

Fields the renowned Academy Award winner, Is set Sudanese Ambassador and 
tk im u 8 and * n Vietnam, during the war iW’;Mr8 Radwan Mahjoub welcomed 

, J2® * ho . w ® ver > does Hot concern Itself with pollWjfriends and diplomats at a recap - 

ssue Put mainly concentrates on events and the charampon held in tha Alali room ol tho 
n . P 8G eV0 Hts. The performances as well BJ^fteggncy Hotel on tho occasion ol 
recnnlque of the film are superb, the awards went to kjjSudan's Independence Day. Many 
supporting actor, best photography, boat editing, kvArab officials and ambassadors 
adapted screenplay and an ovorall best film award. present, headed by Foroiyn 

Tomorrow’s film, (Friday 23 January) Is one that carrSfJ Teher Al-Masrl, Tunisian 
be Brftlshl ‘The Shooting PnrlyV the ( Im that n^£SS!?*. Said bln Mustafa, 
22" ■« th ® 1985 Moscow Film Festival Is a charming 

perceptive portrayal of Edwardian ‘Society’: the lovei ’ Keilanl - 
heaames of the aristocracy. Loading the R tnr-fltuddadm g lnen t * rm V oflicers - P re8S 
John Gielgud and Edward Fox) Is James Mason 8^,- 
Handolph Nettieby who encapsulates the concept ' 
film and auma It up In tils saying, "If you toko . 

toosertously?" ar,8tocrac Y whnt con 11 d0 but P |fl V !*[ 

♦win rOU .S d tho wook fhoro Is the humorous osp[ ol ^jl ti'rtiS' Sl 
mill S ,°? Tar9eta ‘ (on Saturday 24 January) 

Smrleldiplomat In London who Is mistaken •orw'm . a 

PfV® nt . Ru88 an ®9ont. Made with all tho style and 

BinM , b ? Bt « ,m8 of the genre, It oflors highly 3H 

?k° lhB Ea8l " w «8f paranoid relationships. Th 

® n ® o* those rare productions that by acute observatl^«jpj^^«^W|pP» 

tobe tho^ r ght d prov P k? nt,iCl onlor,0,nmont 



Vi si S?«i?s 


nnd n great sector of Amman so- 
ciety. 


a Nuhad and Khalil Zu’mot 
g,iv« ri warm lnliinato dinner for 
iiKiny of their friends, including 
Shukri Hamzeh, Isabel and Elle 
Halnbl, Samira and Mahmoud 
Dajani, Rimo nnd Karim Joury, 
Hlyam and Found Quh’eln, Leila 
and George Sayegh, among 
many others. Nuhad and Khalil s 
hospitality, the lively atmosphere 
nnd the delicious food led to lively 
conversations on many Interesting 
subjects. 


• Amman is regretfully saying 
goodbye to two of its most popular 
residents, Pla and Alberto Yoa- 
cham of the Chilean Embassy, 
who are leaving within the month. 
Heading the guest list at a recep- 
tion they gave were Chilean Am- 
bassador and Mrs Carlos Derp- 
sch, Hillary and Annie Synnott 
and Caroline and David Whit- 
bread from the British Embassy. 
Monseignor Ra’ouf Najjar and 
Father Ibrahim Ayyad, Polish 
Embassy's Jacyk Szydlowskl, 
Rudi and Azrn Lamp from the 
German Embassy, Lolls Daub, 
Nabil and Flfi Nnbnr, and US Em- 
bassy Cuimsollor Skip Gnohm 
and his v/ile Pnggy. 

> < 4 

im Colour ful nnd neatly cut pieces 
of mirrors form pictures of King 
1 lu;>3Gin, and Quonn Moor: Sad- 
dam Hussuln in military attire, Jer- 
usalem in golden colours and vari- 
ous versus of tho Qur'an. 

Those and many more of the 
artist's works made of colourful 
pieces of mirror si raped (aces and 
figures, proverbs, portraits and 
flowers. 

So’ad All, born in Iraq in 1958 
lived most of his life In Kuwait 
whore ho went lo school and held 
throe exhibitions. During his sum- 
mm holidays Ire went to a voca- 
tional school whore he took less- 
ons In decoration and wood carv- 
ing. Ho once made an attempt to 
use tire sarno technique on mirrors 
and tho rosult was what he saw 
os something 'different'. 


His exhibition, 'The Language of 
Mirrors,' or as termed In the infor- 
mation sheet 'Mirror's Talking Ex- 
hibition' which was opened 15 
January will remain open until 15 
February. The exhibition which In- 
cludes 30 pieces, attracted some 
art lovers who seemed to admire 
the originality of the works which 
would certainly form cute decora- 
tion items in offices and homes 
with prices ranging from 30 to 300 
JD. 
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Mr Ma’louf is presented with a prize by Mr Lindner for 
’Model employee' of the year. 


^ jkiif 


e It was an annual occasion for 
the Intercontinental Hotel. A party 
was held for the 350 employees, 
with presents and prizes distri- 
buted by the Assistant Director 
General. Mr Volker Lindner. 


The model employee elected 
was Mr Ibrahim Nabil Ma'louf of 
the Accounting Section who was 
presented with an honorary prize 
by Mr Lindner. 


Sa’ad All's mirror carving 


o Workmen witli mechanical dig- 
gers, working on a road-widening 
project in Mahis. uncovered a cav- 
ern containing a vast numbei of 
human remains. So far about 70 
bodies have been removed from 
the site which was about a metre 
under an olive grove. A spokes- 
man from the Department ol An- 
tiquities stated that they are most 
probahly Roman. 





Hill 


< jib*,' 

One of the skulls unearthed 
in Mahis 

Photo by Venllfl Maudslay 




h O- nf£ 0 gathering * the party held in honour of the Carda- 
^ f, nal three films of the British Film Week will be sho |mom Board 
the Royal Cultural Centre. t «. 

Frlda^23 ~ 'ThiJshooting Party' p party for cardamom 


S? 8d ®Y 22 - ‘The Killing Fields' 

Friday 23 — The Shooting Party' 

.Saturday 24 — 'Soft Targets' ^ 

The American Centre presents the film 'Heaven Can % 
8tarr ' n9 Warren Beatty and Julie Christie. On Thursday 
Monday 26, and Thursday 29 January at 7 pm. 

Exhibitions 

j jf] 

Housing Bank Centre Gallery presents an exhlbK^ 1 
by the Iraqi artist, Sa'ad All. ,- 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

i5? a^ D ^?^/®‘0 na 


Mji|*^rnoat m s 0nfl K° ther 8 P |c ® 8 - It I® 
^ sought after for its flav- 

Jbmj S ?S d Biz ?i holdin 0 «• 

co ? nt : ies Including 
S Bahrain I . Jordan, Kuwait. 


&i nk Art Ga,,ar Y presents a painting a ports of which 90 per cent is then 

° n Saturday 24 January. The e^hib | exported to other Arab countries, 

3 ebruary. |j nto ^. flh ca [d ar honi finds its way mainly Saudi Arabia. 

Friends of Archaeology , ^.pHee. tt Kill® 8 lb I ou 9 h thelr lr , rHon imoorts 200 tonnes of 

JJl® t° Ain AI Zara, scheduled for Friday 23 ^ectlon^^nEfuiera apices from India while Ijgjjj;- . 

rarlf^a P epart0re wl!l be from Amra Hotel at 9:30 U S dru 9 s - and' i n Q plain Ports goods from Jordi Phosphates A painting by Saleh Abu 

Cflr8. Bring S Dlcnic llinr.h nnd Knthlnn ci liln If VOU Wl9 Q thrOUnKn,,* i.i ,i and rock pnosp 


In vitamins A, B and C, and Iron 
and possesses many unique 
medical properties. 

Mr Gurcharan Singh, the Indian 
Ambassador to Jordan fl®ve a din- 
ner party last week In honour or 
the Chairman of Cardamom Board 
Inc., who was visiting Jordan as it 
Is considered the biggest trade 
centre for Indian cardamom im- 
ports of which 90 per cent a then 
exported to other Arab countries, 
mainly Saudi Arabia. 

Jordan Imports 200 tonnes of 


• The art of Saleh Abu Shlndl 
will be exhibited In the Petra Bank 
Gallery starting Saturday 24 Janu- 
ary. Mr Abu Shlndl is a well-known 
artist and has participated In sev- 
eral plastic art exhibitions plus 
holding his own solo exhibitions on 
various occasions. 
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cars. Bring a picnic lunch and bathing suits If y° u 


«ut the world. It is potash - ,|, ion 

in protein, and rich worth around $140 
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iNtercontinental’! 


future ‘look’ 


First stage of Intercontinental 
Hotel modernization completed 


AMMAN (Star) — The man- 
agement of Jordan Intercon- 
tinental Hotel has announced 
that the first stage of mod- 
ernizing the facilities of the 
hotel has been completed. The 
first stage included replas- 
tering and repainting two ex- 
terior sides of the new wing, 
while the other two sides have 
been covered with local build- 
ing stones unique to Amman's 
architectural style. 

Mr Gabriel Khawam. Director 
General of the Hotel, said that 
the Jordan HotelB and Tourist 
Go., which owns the hotel Is 
considering the last steps be- 
fore a comprehensive project 
to modernize the old building of 


the hotel can be launched. The 
project will aim at raising the 
standard of the hotel so as to 
meet the management expec- 
tations in providing the best 
service to its clients in accor- 
dance with its international re- 
pute which has accompanied 
the hotel for over a quarter of a 
century. 

The project will also include 
refurbishing the rooms and 
wings in the old building, re- 
placing the lifts, and renewing 
the hotel's restaurants and 
other facilities, Mr Khawam 
said. Work on this project will 
begin In the coming few 
months. 


22 JANUA^.i 82 JANUARY 


There’s a lot 
to say which hasn’t 
already been said 

And there’s a place in 
which to say it 

The Jerusalem Star invites you to write for 
its local desks on Social, Cultural, Economic, 
Political and Sports matters. Interested par- 
ties call The Editor: Telephone 667177 or 
664153 for an appointment. 
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Lapland 


By Jorn Ruby 

KLIMPFJALL, Sweden — As the 
Indians of the North American 
plains were destroyed in part by 
the extermination of the buffalo, 
anthropologists fear the Soviet 
nuclear disaster at Chernobyl has 
brought a similar threat to Eu- 
rope's last great nomadic culture 
— Lapland. 

Radioactive fall-out from the 
shattered reactor has poisoned 
the pastures of the northern rein- 
deer. the branch-antlered animals 
that are synonymous with the 
Lapp Identity. Widespread deaths 
among the deer could deliver a 
mortal blow to the Laplanders' cul- 
ture. 

Reindeer meat, pronounced un- 
fit for human consumption, la be- 
ing fed to mink end foxes on fur 
farms — a break from the cultural 
and economic tradition (hat Invol- 
ves Lappa and deer in a near- 
mystical cycle. 

“It'a quite useless," Bald Per 
Andera Blind, one of the 18 or so 
herders in this town on the edge 
of Swedish Lapland. 

"I'd rather let the wolverine take 
the animals than feed them up for 
mink fodder." 

Although only some 10 per cent 
of the 70,000 Lapps are involved 
in reindeer herding, with its lasso- 
ing and corralling skills and thrlce- 
yearly round-ups, any final sepa- 
ration from the reindeer economy 
could spell the end of the Lapps' 
uniqueness In the last great Eu- 
ropean wilderness. 

Eight months after the world's 
worst nuclear accident, the gov- 
ernments of Norway, Sweden and 
Finland are still debating such Iss- 
ues as contamination levels which 
could decide the Lapps' future. 

Lapland la a vast region, ex- 
tending across the northern parts 
of these countries and the ex- 
treme north-west of the Soviet 
Union, much of it within the Arctic 
circle. 

It consists of tundra in the 
north, mountains in the west and 
forests In the south, with many 
lakes and rivers and, crucially, 
pasture areas covered with lichen, 
a mossy sort of vegetation. 

The Lapps have their own par- 
. Ilament and speak a unique langu- 
age linked to Finnish and Estonian 
that has hundreds of words far 
reindeer.. 

. From limes Immemorial this 
h^rdy people has herded the dear, 
using It as a pack animal In the 
northern areas. In normal times 
Lapps would consume reindeer 
jneat every day, as well as ita ton- 
gue, marrow and milk. 

v , li3 the past Its hides made 
tepees and clothes; Its bones and 
i antlers made tools apd glue.. 

LflBt 26 April when reactor num- 
ber four of (he ' Soviet nuclear 
• power . plant . . at 1 ■ Chernobyl-, ex- ; 

. • ploded, ' an easterly wind oarrled • 
: ..radiation over ! muoh of Europe, In ► . 

• ^.eluding Upland 1,800 km away,;. 

. . .Stprifig fjalns/isoakQi^ 'the' fall-out ' 
■i : . Intd the grourid; -where- thousand*. „ 

■ ' ’!? .;-:of tfelndee/ Were -igrafclng In the.-: 
:. f^^lands,. Lichens, ‘. the ehlmila’ 
i: i eeejc'.fp^'afc^crbed i he .radioed- . 
r- .tiye rain - eageriyt^ they have ho ; 
i- tbpie and. receWg- their, nuirtents.-' 
/'from 'the. , . atmosphere,' .making; - 
/. ^vulnerable to 'any/alrborhe 
:;;^llut|ori.;--; j >**. •]: :■ v- r :.y 



Reindeer are slaughtered at the Kllmpfjall round up In 
Sweden. 
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beyond the fall-out zone. 

But the deadly cloud left a trail 
of contamination across the winter 
grazing grounds and when the 
herds headed south, there was no 
way to avcid the radioactive lichen 
pastures. 

The reindeer people from 
Klimpfiall gathered their (locks, 
some 8,000 animals — from an 
area roughly the size of Belgium 
of the US 9tate of Vermont — in 
the annual fall round-up in late Au- 
gust and September. 

in the old days, the Lapps 
herded the deer on foot and ski, 
using sledges pulled by reindeer. 
They lived in traditional tepees of 
poles and reindeer hides, moving 
with the flock all year. 

Nowadays moat Lapp herders 
have permanent homes but still 
live semlnomadlc lives, riding mo- 
torbikes, snowscootera and heli- 
copters to bring the deer down 
from high ground. 

It Is more efficient and gentler 
on the animals. The Lapps hava 
greater control and the deer have 
more freedom of movement. The 
round-up Is the climax of the Lapp 
year, and a9 usual this fall the 
wooden corrala of Kllmpfjall 
teemed with animals and the air 
was thick with mosquitoes at the 


end of the short arctic summer. 

The animals were funnelled into 
the stockades where herders with 
lassos, working at startling speed, 
counted and separated the ani- 
mals and marked the new calves. 

Each owner has his own mark, a 
notch In the ear of the animal. 
There are more than 66,000 
marks in Sweden alone and no 
two are alike. Beasts chosen for 
slaughter were first stunned; the 
throat was then slashed, the belly 
opened, the head with antlers cast 
aside, and the carcass left to hang 
overnight. 

In Kllmpfjall they usually 
slaughter approximately 1,000 
animals for sale, and a smaller 
number for home consumption. 
This is the economic foundation 
of the Lapp community as well as 
the cultural highlight of the year. 

Folk tales are told to the chil- 
dren in their embroidered scarlet 
tunics as delicacies known as 
‘ren-kog’ (reindeer-cooking) are 
served. But this year was differ- 
ent. The festive mood was gone. A 
government-ordered sample was 
taken from each animal and tested 
for radioactivity. 

All 1,300 animals slaughtered in 
Klimpfiall contained 10 to 40 times 
more radioactive Cesium than was 


Radioactive fallout from Chernobyl drifted as far as 
the grazing grounds of Lapland's reindeer 



permissible in meat for sale. The 
level of radioactive Cesium Is 
measured In becquerels — units 
Indicating the number of atoms 
split per second. The Swedish au- 
thorities lorbade the sale of meat 
for human consumption containing 
radiation levels of more than 300 
becquerels per kilo. 

Of the 80,000-odd animals 
slaughtered in Sweden in the fall 
round-up, 60,000 were rejected 
for consumption 

Nobody In Kllmpfjall slaughtered 
for his own consumption, but her- 
ders received government com- 
pensation — the usual price per 
animal. The carcasses were chop- 
ped up, mostly to feed mink. 

Per Andera Blind's son, Jon 
Olov, said amid the pervasive 
gloom, "Imagine a carpenter pull- 
ing down his house as soon as he 
has finished It. It's lust as point- 
less breeding reindeer for mink 
fodder." 

Mink — bred for their pelts — 
have no place in the human food 
chain and can safely be fed the 
contaminated meat. 
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Channel 2> Foreign Programme from 24-30 January 1987 


Politicians and scientists a 
haggling over the 300 becquenll 
mlt. Physicists say Cesium if 
will atill be half as active 30 yw 
from now. But how much k la 
much? ■ 

Prof. Lars-Qunnar Lar88on,> 
cancer specialist at the UnlMi? 
of Umea, has argued that the ft, 
erage individual consumes Just t 
ounces (300 grammes) of relnder; 
meat a year and the radlatlantot. 
would be relatively Insignificant | 

The government of Now. 1 ; 
raised Its limit In November to?;. 
600 to 6,000 becquerels In anfl: 
tempt to save the Lapp culture^ 1 
its side of the border. Finland te 
a limit of 12,000. The limit aetj; 
the European Community IsW. 
becquerels. 

No-one knows when the *• 
mate will be edible again, allhouj, 
some experts say half -the ! 
will be contaminated f?r “ 
years. t > ; 

The Lappa, who have e slwjl 
oral tradition are pondering 
tale, also mentioned In the 
lypse, In which a star nanj, 
"Wormwood” falls from the w 
poisoning the waters and oau9\ 
many people to die. ■£ 

The Ukrainian word for ywJl. 
wood Ib Chernobyl — Comp^f- 
News Features. r. 

Jorn Ruby, a foreign newt * 
tor at Potltiken. the le«JJ-. 
Copenhagen dally newspapj: 
visited Lapp communltle*. 
Norway and Sweden twice i.l» 

. the Chernobyl disaster. ; - . 


Be smart! 
Advertise in 
The Jerusalem 


French Program me J 

Saturday 

* 6:00 Entree Libre 

* 6:30 Documentaire 

* 7:00 News In French 

* 7:15 Feuilleton 

* 7:30 News In Hebrew 

* 7:45 Science World 

Sunday 

* 6:00 Telefilm 

* 6:30 Jullen Fontaines 

* 7:00 New9 in French 

* 7:15 Feuilleton 

* 7:30 News In Hebrew 

* 7:45 Variety. 

Monday 

* 6:00 Documentaire 

' 8:30 Medeclne a La Une 

* 7:00 News In French 

* 7:16 Sports 

* 7:30 News in Hebrew 

* 7:46 Zero One. 

Tuesday 

* 6:00 Feuilleton /eerie 

* 6:39 Le Petit Docteur 

* 7:00 News In French 

* 7:16 Varieties 

* 7:30 News in Hebrew 

* 7:45 Ecou. Made Easy. 

Wednesday 

* 6:00 Des Chlffres et Des 
I Lettres 

* 6:30 L'Ecole Oes Fans 
' 7:00 News In French 

' 7:15 . Magazine 

* 7:30 News in Hebrew 

* 7:46 Variety. 

Thursday 

' 6:00 Jeunease Film Monthly 

Elyacea 30 Va, * ltle8, Cham P® 

* 7:00 News In Frenoh 
7:15 Feuilleton 

* 7:30 News In Hebrew 
-7:46 The World's Sports 

Friday 

y •- >/ 0:O 9 ^° n 9 M etrage 
- . * 7:00 New® in French 
] 7:16 Feuilleton 
J.'-toQ News In Hebrew 
. . .^7:46 Hletttry of Medicine. '. 
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REMINGTON STEELE: 
Thursday at 9:10 


English 

Programme 


Saturday 


* 8:30 Music Box 

• 9:30 Dad's Army, "A Sol- 
diers Farewell'' 

• 10:20 Feature Film, 
"Hotel ", Starring: Rod Taylor 
and Catherine Speak: The 
story ot guests staying at a 
luxurious New Orleans hotel 
who face different problems. 

Old fashioned omnibus 
drama from a beat seller, quite 
brightly done. 


Sunday 


* 8:30 Who's The Boss 

* 9:10 The Day The Universe 
Changed, episode 2, “In The 
Light of The Above": A travel to 
the first great Universities of 
Europe and the Imposing 13th 
century Gothic Cathedrals and 
observing how the adoption of 
Greek learning give rise to a 
conflict between the tenets of 
reason and faith. 

* 10:20 Magnum, "Texas 
Lighting." 

Monday 

* 8:30 No Place Uke Home 

* 9:10 Sandokan, last part: 
Sandokan and hla men conti- 
nue fighting the British to free 
their country, but many of hla 
men died for this .cause, San- 
dokan manages to collect more 
men to go on fighting. r 

* 10:20 The Splendour of the 
Moguls, part 2; "Woman and 

.Warriors/'.. 


Tuesday 


8:30 Ever Decreasing Crl- 


cles: Martin's wife goes to ho- 
spital, the doctor advices her to 
stay few more days for check 
up. Martin stays alone at home 
and. tells everyone that he can 
manage the house-hold by 
himself. 

* 9:00 Variety Show 

* 10:20 The Fourth Arm. epi- 
sode 4: The training is tough 
and rigorous. The women are 
treated no differently from the 
men and all are relentlessly 
driven to achieve the peak of 
mental and physical fitness. 

Wednesday 

• 0:30 Three's Company 

* 9:10 The Africans, "In 
Search of Stability": Africa’s 
search for stability in the 
post-colonial era has been 
blighted by more than 70 coups 
in the last 25 years. One lii 
three countries is now under 
military rule. All Mazrul sees 
much of the continent as lurch- 
ing between tyranny and anar- 
chy, a victim of the fragile poli- 
tical Institutions that it inher- 
ited. 

* 10:20 Best Seller, "Asp- 
en," last episode. 


Thursday 


* 8:30 Paul DanielB Show: 
Lots of Magic and fun in this 
episode. 

* 9:10 Remington Steele. 
"Steel In The Family." 

* 10:20 Feature Film, "The 
Rip Off": Starring: Lee Van 
Cleef, Karen Black and Edward 
Albert. The story of an aging 
Jewel thief, ia lured out of re- 
tirement for the biggest of his 
career. He teams up with a 
smooth-talking con-man, to 
crack an impregnable safe 
loaded with diamonds. The op- 
eration is financed by the ruth- 
less crime boss, Tne Dutch- 


Friday 

* 8:30 Throb, “My Fair 
Punka Lady." 

* 9:10 Falcon Crest, "The In- 
truder." 

* 10:20 Paradise Postponed, 
episode 6, "The Wrongs of 
Man": Charlotte receives no 
help from her political husband 
in rehousing two local villagers 
In Tom Nowt'a old cottage. She 
is learning that Leslie's ruth- 
leaanaas affects her, too. 

Fred is celebrating and, at 
last, appears to be over hla 
love affair .with Agnes. 

Dr Salter has less, to- celebr- 
ate. 
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Programme Highlights tor Week Beginning 
Saturday, 24 January 1987 

THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY: Starting this week, an 
11-part series presenting portraits of Britain's European 
Community partners, both as individual nations and as 
members of a major political and economic experiment. 
France is the subject of the first programme, presented 
by the BBC’s Paris Correspondent. Philip Short. 

QUOTE, UNQUOTE: The return of the quotation game in 
which Nigel Rees puts questions to celebrity guests from 
different walks of life. 

MUSIC FOR THE SUN KING: In 0 six- programme series 
beginning this week, Nicholas Anderson salutes the great 
French composer, Jean-Baptiste Lully, on the 300th an- 
niversary Of his death. 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: Since 1975, an average of 
one country a year has abolished tho death penalty; in 
others its use Is on the increase. In this programme, Zina 
Rohan talks to legal experts about the application of the 
law In a wide variety of societies with differing beliefs and 
convictions. 

THE SANDYJONES REQUEST SHOW: Your popular mu- 
sic record requests, presented by Sandi Jones. Requests, 
please, to The Sunday Request Show, BBC Word Service, 
Bush House. London. 


Saturday 24/1/1987 

* 13:16 Music for the Sun 
King 

* 23:15 Music for the Sun 
King 

Sunday 25/1/1987 

* 15:46 The Sandi Jones 
Request Show 

* 18:16 Crime and 
Punishment 

* 20:30 Quote, Unquote 

* 21:15 The European 


Community 
Monday 26/1/1987 

* 14:15 Quote, Unquote 

* 18:30 Music For the 
Sun King 

Thursday 29/1/1987 

* 05:30 Crime and 
Punishment 

Friday 30/1/1987 

* 17:16 The European 
Community 
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Cross words 


f ile 
ov 

9 Vehicle on rail and 
roadl (7). 

10 Noise — reliable) 15). 
11 Without gape — 


orawj 


12 Evening service Cl). 

13 Tube containing air* 
bubble (6-5). 

18 Handcuff (7). 

20 Student — of optics? 
<5>. 

22 SmeU (5). 

>23 Craft symbolising 
aggressive diplomacy 

24 Piece of wood etc for 
coat, etc. (6). 

25 Way (6). 


DOWN 


1 Something irrationally 
revered (6). 

2 Behave abjectly (5). 

3 Game between those 
equal so far tt>. 

5 Green area (5). 

6 Sleep (colloquial) (4-3). 

7 Trendy (6). 

8 Shrubby barrier (6, 5}. 
24 Define, or oblige to 

carry out promise 
(3, 4). 

15 Wipe out (7). 

16 Kiss and cuddle (6). 

17 Grooved (6>. 

19 Cut meat (5). 

21 Dog rhyming with 16 
down (5). 



■ B 

■ 1 
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■ fl 

■ 1 

41 BIB 
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Solution 

* Facade; 4 Possum; 9 Tramcar, 10 Sound- li 

Jffl wans jftaii a 

punge; 16 Smooch; 17 FluledfIS Carve, 21 JPMch E 


JUNIOR X-WORD 



OLUE8 A CROSS. —3. DttML. 6. Spue*. 1, 8c i 
ot plftycM 8. Loud and flashy. 11, point o! aim 
Jj * t , al ' a . a moneury unit. 16. Solid fuel. 
10 Trivial 

GLUES DOWN.— l. Talk boastfully. 2. Open 
waste ground. 4. Paster, fl. Thick-skinned /rult. 
8, Regard with approval. 10 Unbroken. 
'V, Well-behaved. 13. Narrated. 


SOLUTION : 

ACROSS.—;!. Abhor fl, Rouu,. 1. Toma. ft 
«iurl*h. II. TknrM. 14, Urn. 18. Coni. is. p,.tiy. 

DOWN- -I. Bing. 2, Afoot. 4. Bother. 5. Onmu. 
l». Acini i re Hi. Intnvi. 12, l;i. Told 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


DO 

T 

ON 

A 

1 O H| 


Chess 


■Bgnflsn 
“□□BsaBB 



Alekhine v N Schwartz, 
blindfold exhibition. London 
1026. The great Alekhine 
(While, to move) reached this 
diagram when playing several 
games at once without sight of 
the board. He now ‘saw’ a 
winning sequence seven move* 
deep, with the decisive point 
coming on the seventh move. 

What was the hidden tactic? 

The Batsford-Tcfi London 

i unior championships at 
!uston on 27-30 December 
give boys and girls of any age 
from 6 to 20 a chance to com- 
pete for all-London titles. 
Several British senior cham- 
pions scored their earliest 
successes in this well-run event 
held every year since 1024. For 
details phone Peter Morrlsh at 
969 1758. 


Chess solution 


l B x B, P x B; 2 Qx KPI 

? x Q: 3 R x Q. R x R; 

R x BP oh. R x R; S P x 
R ; R—Kl; 6 P X Kl = Q, R 
x Q; 7 B — K6! and wins. 
P — B7 follows, when the pa .on 
queens. 


UOW iimny words oi four 
11 letters or more con you 
miike from the letters shown 
hero In uinklng u ward, euoli 
letter uni) be used once only. 
Each word must coiituln the 
lunce letter, unit there must ue 
iU least one 10-lctter word 
In tlie list. No plurals 1 mi 
foreign words ; no „ proper 
mi lues. TODAY'S TAUGHT ; 

i-l words, good : . Ift words, 
very good : 1» words, excellent. 


SOLUTION : 

Anion unoint anon nntl dint 
dimntlon hand hind him Into 
nation NATIONHOOD nliilh 
noon notion onion onto than 
thin. 


Intimate Starcasts 
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North rJ 

♦ 100 

• Kioea . 

J 9 4 ‘ 

* 10643 

Wrsl Cail . 

<«3 Vi J lit " 

•> A lu 7 0 o 81 1 

4 K Q Hi 5 A 2 

South i. 

6 A 5 4 
>7 A 08 
0 KQ63 
4 A J B 

Dealer North. Game til 1 
This deal from the aui 
between Portugal end & 
glum in the Empt 
Championship won a ft 
for the Journalist who It 
cribod it. l found Ms ns 
tlvc somewhat cute, butt 
play was certainly iaUrete 
The Belgian South, i 
Engel, opened 2NT on t, 
barren 20 points and flnid • 
in 3NT. West led the If 
clubs, won by the data, 

8. The queen of dlanc; 
held, n diamond went to 5‘. 
jack, and a diamond n. 
returned. On the tac 
round dummy threw a £ 
end East signalled emir., 
ally with the 6 of spade i. 

West switched to the w 
of spades, East could afford; 
overtake, and South wont, 
second round. At tW« iW 
South made a very nealja: 
he cashed the ace and q» 
of hearts, then exited £ 
the jack of clubs. V/wl v 
and could only ritai.l- 
club. ‘Now dummy a-... 
D K 10, South # 4 and }i 
East had been tmaW* V 
keep a high spade and J i-f, 
hearts. He discarded a ga- 
so South made a trick e, 
the 4. U1 ,< 

At the other table* 
Portuguese South op® 
with a conventional Onew 
and retold 1NT over ft 
partner's One Diamond p 
spouse. A little iinracE; 
■Portugal lost 10 IMP 


f.^ 

'V' 

Sp] 

» , 
^ it | » •:/ 

I : 

1 hCflv" 1, / 


It . . . 
1 .1 ' 
I 
I 


l- ■■.inV’. 

Mmr 


\' m \ I ■ J * i ^ • .• ■' ] 

0 ij •$, 

A - \) i?-:*- ; At 


V'Vr^'n 'liG 

ilJ, 


rvi t Jr.:p. 
jtir A?'"7 


kmwmm 

I* . ,-p-z ^ _ 0 % 


■•Look. I'm sorry ... If you weighed 500 pounds, 
we’d certainly accommodate you — but It’s 
simply a tact that a 400-pound gorilla does nof 
sleep anywhere he wants to." 


“Chief say, 'Someone ... here ... walk ... 
through ... buffalo ... field.' 11 


ift* - N 

"We'll, from across the hall I could hear this 
heated argument, followed by sounds of a scuffle. 
Suddenly, there was this tremendous, blood- 
curdling ‘quaaapocckl 1 Thai's when I called" 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 
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so soutn maao n w j mv* \ i ii 

* «»*' ft « \ X , 

5fflT5S*w§SSo58- L ^ X$h':4 

and retold 1NT over ». f * • =.'.• -- ■ l :{/. ;,M 

piirtner's One Diamond r 1 ^ n. //' . \ 

spouse. A little iinhioS, ; L Yp’JitA f:> i li l ' •> • • \ 
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•" "v . "Emma ... the dog ain’t goln' for the new cat." 
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Snake weight-rooms 
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When potato salad goes bad 




ARIES — 21 March-20 April 

j Nothlne will be quite atralQhltorward Just now. 
You muBt ooncantrate on eseentlala and not 
allow yourself lo be distracted. You should avoid 
excessive exposure to sunlight. Avoid living only 
for Ibe moment. You will oat on better with Leo 
and Scorpio V wn wW* Safllllarlus and. Aquarius. 

TAURUS — 21 April-20. May 

■ You should avoid extremes! at both ends of the 
scalq. Thto also appltea to expenditure: be neither 
Mean nor extrevftOant. You will be able to see 
things in a new fight. You should ensure that you 


Srta!? 0 ana Saomariu “ ,han """ Llbra and SCORPIO - 23 Octobar-2 1 November 


do not do anything to upset the harmony with 
your partner. You wit get cfn better with Ubra end . 
Sagittarius than With Leo and - Aquarius. .. .. . 

GEMINI ‘-r? 2l Wy-21Jun« 

V , You rtoould tnake eujre that you do not neglect 
an old friend. Avoid saying one thing and then do- 
ing another, if yog a/e .relying attack to get you 
' <kit pllrpdbta.wu Are rhaklho a grave mistake. Do- 
; .not take anyohanceawith your health either. You 
i ff™. JjPf ' baH«. with L6o and 'Libra, than with 

^ESlJundrZlJuly .'■ \ 

:i wh0i wmepne aakf on the- spur of the . moment. 
Cwn^ltar. 'Yc^ wifi not be quite satisfied with 


LEO — 22 June-21 August 

You should try to avoid eating so much that 
you have to go on a diet. You should not altoge- 
ther neglect what la not of vital Importance. If you 
are generous you will find ample compensations. 
; You stin have a lot to learn and you should make 

■ the effort to do so. You will gel on better with 
Ubra and Sagittarius than wiih Scorpio and Aqua- 
rlua, 

VIRGO — 22 Augusts 1 September 

■ ,ak ? 8 £ me (lme of* to redect on tha 
altuallon you are In. Beware of doing anything too 

Kin?« ha»° mm W ary ‘ You vri " tond to leave 


You will find It a llttte more difficult to make up 
your mind. Make sure your partner agrees, or at 
{east does not disagree, with what you are dotng, 
You should avoid betraying a confidence, but you 
should not be secretive either. You will have a 
good opportunity to make up for a pest ommla- 
alon and should take It. You wlli get on better with 
Capricorn and Plsoes than with Aquarius and Leo. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-20 
December - 

^Yoii will be able to Improve your financial eitua- 
. tlon only you must not go a spending spree. You 
Would not place too, much trust in your Intuitive 
powers although they win be of great help you. 
JSSOTif more aura of yourdelf jVou will get on 
better with Aquarius and Aries than with Pisces. 


AQUARIUS — 21 January- IB 

It would not do you any harm tobea MN%,.;j 

? eneroua both In material matters i and .j 

ou should take a new look at a skuefbj ' JBj|, 
still far from eattelaotory. You must /.^re- 
drawing too much attention to yourself, 
too hard on an old oolleegue with whoin: JJ 1 ® ■« 
had a disagreement. You will get on L 
Arlea arid Ubra than with Leo and 8oorp» 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March j| 

You will have to work reaHy hard II 
meet a commitment by the time you pr«™^ ; : 
do so. You should not be quite ao -v 

, you should avoid being tod critical- snw 
more tolerance towards a friend e meno. f rv 
sure you do not make a nuisance of 
do not let others be a nuisance to are;-, 
get on better with Leo end Ltora tfi an & 
tarfue K\ 
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CAPRICORN r- 21 Deoember-20 January PREVIEW FOR THOSE BORN THIS ^ 

wuT^'S*!S a .& re, i l ^L 8en8 ® of betonglno and " . You vrill get on well with youf pergyj^fffi 
confident. Your private Ufa will also Y° u too make an effort to do ea Yew JJ 


w,. J .CAPRICORN - 2 1 D»o«mb*r-20 J.nu.ry 

LIBRA — 22 Sept«mb«r-22 October . 

" You should avold^ waitli^ your anerglea. Make afld 

? flt .Vpur word®, There te 


. You wR get on well with youf pertoer JJ * « 

you too make an effort to do ea You i 4ft > *, 

stops to avow your !mpulaWenesa ^^^ 0 l \ , „ 
hend. You must set yourself time llrnl,a Jorw, atj-' ■** * —■ 
gdfled In a fasdnatlng hobby or oooftBignl ■ 


lll& 


- L 
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not lose any sleep because of It. You aj** 
mak» a »»>,<>.» which might give rise w 
situation If refused. You 
your Income rising aubetanow 


«v p =ur* i.w* * 1 »’ T ^ 

„■ f 1 ,h l* new boyfriend, dear. ... 

aftQ,c * °ne day your father’s 
yQlrtg to up and blow him away." 


?Y 1987 








•</> *«!«■ 


xuo.nsis^dai 


^c^they pushed, through the thick, 
^mv lungle, separately ruing the witch 
^Mtor's parting words: ''Betore you 

raaw this valley, each at you 

will be wearing a quck. 


"Listen — just take one of our brochures 
and see what we’re all about. ... in the 
meantime, you may wish to ask yourself, 
■Am I a happy cow?’" 
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